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Shoe for Mes L 2 ly be 
For genuine satisfaction, season after Rc a iB | 
season, men appreciate the worthy super- 
iority of Johnston & Murphy Shoes. ee 


Whether modelled in rich calfskin for 
sturdy wear or the choice coltskin of 
evening oxfords, every J & M model 
enjoys the indefinable smartness which 
characterizes quality leadership. 
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Hotel Schenley, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Ambassador Oxford Style No. 412 
Offered for its surpassing good taste. Black or 
tan calf. Popular design for young men. Sold by 

a leading shop, near you. 
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Nothing is apt to cost 


so much as a Bearing 
that cost so little! 


Ball Bearings 





Itcosts more toreplacea poor Bearing than 
to buy the best that SKF ever produced 


ET’S get right down to this matter 
of bearings and consider them, 

not on the basis of their purchase 
price, but on the basis of cost price. 
For cost price is the thing you pay. 


It does not profit a man much to 
buy a bearing because the price is low 
and then actually pay more for lubri- 
cation, adjustments, repairs, than if 
he had bought the best bearing in the 
world. 


It does not profit a man much to 
buy alow-priced bearing if a valuable 


machine goes out of service just be- 
cause the bearing could not stand up. 


All of which supplies the reason 
why you will find sts Anti-Friction 
Bearings on most quality products 
from the small, fractional horse- 
power motor to the giant turret lathe 
or heavy duty railway passenger car. 


For S3fSf on a bearing, like the 
sterling mark on silver, represents a 
definite standard of quality and you 
can depend on one just as surely as 
you can depend upon the other. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, Inc., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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| takes no unusual intelligence to know that a 
man is no better than his stomach, so it is 
simply obvious that a nourishing easily digestible 
food like Shredded Wheat belongs on your daily 
menu. With plenty of bran and vitamins, besides 
all of nature’s other food elements in balanced 
form there is no doubt about Shredded Wheat’s 
healthfulness. Try it tomorrow —with milk or 


cream and sugar. 


Shredded 


THE SUBSCRIPTION 
IS $5 YEARLY 


—and the subscribers 
read it cover to cover. 


TIME, Inc. 
Circulation Dept. 
Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland, O.* 


Enclosed is $5. Send TIME 


for one year. 


*The editorial and advertis- 
ing offices are in New York; 
the production offices in 


Chicago. 





Standard 
with the Leaders 


80% of the leading boat builders stand- 
ardize on Kermath marine engines. Such 
recognition speaks volumes for the qual- 
ity and all around stability and standing 
of this superior power plant. 


There is a Kermath to fit your boat and 
your purse. Fifteen splendid sizes. De- 
signed for long life and economical oper- 
ation. Write today. Tell us the size and 
type of your boat. We will recommend 
the motor you need. 


3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


“A Kermath Always Runs’’ 
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LEPITERS 


Calves’ Brains Scrambled 
Sirs: 

Although I am a native of the district Senator 
Willis used to represent in Congress, I had 
never heard him speak until last fall when I 
was taken along-for-the-ride to a rally of Re- 
publican women at Columbus; and since that 
time I’ve felt like starting out on a crusade— 
a futile one, probably, for I must admit that 
the girls seemed to relish such exatnples of 
bawling calf oratory as (I quote impressionistic- 
ally): “that lovable, that noble, that fooo-oully 
maligned man, Warren G. Harding”; “the 
gloooorious wooomanhood of the State of Ahia’’; 
etc., much, too much, etc. If, as Pastor Rudy 
praises, the Senator showed “unusual intellectual 
capacity as a mere boy,” may I timidly wonder 
what unfortunate accident transmuted those “re- 
markable” brains into a mess of something that 
(if it were lady-like to call names) I should 
follow the menu cards to describe as Calves 
Brains, Scrambled? 





MarTHA FULLER 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


net Sn 


Wife’s Cousin’s Brother-in-law 
Sirs: 

Please \et Heflin alone for a while. Next 
thing you know he will discover and announce 
that Time’s editor’s wife’s cousin’s brother-in- 
law had a Catholic grandmother. Or is it pos- 
sible that you get your popishness less_ in- 
directly ? 

Rosco BrRonG 

West Liberty, Ky. 

Fact 
Sirs: 

Page 9—1st col. of your issue of Mar. 12- 
you speak of Ex-Senator Oscar W. Underwood as 
being a “lame duck.” 

Fact is that Senator Underwood voluntarily 
retired from politics after twenty years of won- 
derful service to his country and honor to his 
party, and never offered for re-election or de- 


sired same! 
R. C. Gordon 

Savannah, Ga. 

To able Oscar W. Underwood, apologies 
for an unjust appellation.—Eb. 

. 
Fear 
Sirs: 

Time’s scintillating, crisp, news style is hav- 
ing a wide-spread effect on advertising copy, 
and magazine writing. Here lately I detect it 
in almost every magazine I pick up. Perhaps 
buried deep down in some article or some adver- 
tisement, but nevertheless there, with its char- 
acteristic sparkle. 

I suppose my extensive reading as House Or- 
gan Editor and advertising man accounts for 
noticing the influence that Time’s copy style 
is beginning to have in magazinedom. 

I fear for “Time’s Typical Style,” because 
it is being copied so much that soon it will be 
no longer original. There is no way to copy- 
write it. Trme may be forced to adopt a new 
LT ES RTL Le AREAL A aN 


Time, published weekly by Time, Inc., at 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. Editorial Rooms, 
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style when its present “Typically Time” style 
becomes too common practice. 
G. BERNARD RIDDLE 
Editor Oil-O-Matic News 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp., 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Let not Subscriber Riddle, acute, ob- 
servant, fear for “Time’s Typical Style” 
because he scents plagiarists, pirates, copy- 
cats. Time has created no set, wooden 
“style,” which could be aped, but instead 
strives toward that future medium of ex- 
pression in which words shall be best fitted 
to deeds. Time welcomes progress—by 


whomever made—toward this goal—Eb. 
a 

A Wonder 

Sirs: 

Came, one day, a copy of Time [March 19]. 
Reply to one Frank R. Otis on p. 2 noted. 
Editor certainly dislikes to admit an _ error. 
Mention of speed to press for an excuse is weak 
for a weekly. Editor is funnier than he realizes. 
Never forgot his crawling reply to a letter some- 
time ago—"‘A wet gray rat is black.” That was 
a wonder, Don’t cancel my subscription. 

S. H. PATTERSON 
Secretary 
Good Bros. Leather Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
tas 
Sharpshooter Schaaf 
Sirs: 

I have lately been reading your Sports column 
with interest and have especially noticed the 
paragraphs under the caption “Records.” You 
have no doubt overlooked the accomplishment 
of Joey Schaaf, a star sharpshooter of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania basketball team, who 
broke the modern league record of 99 points in 
a recent game and further boosted the total to 
122 points in the Yale-Pennsylvania game played 
at New Haven on March 7. 

We Philadelphians are very proud of Schaaf, 
who also came within five points of the all-time 
field goal record, and would appreciate Time’s 
cognizance of his achievement. 

Putte Horton 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Binders 
Sirs: 

You will be interested to know that Time 
has been so popular among our passengers that 
the binders you provided some time ago for use 
on 22 of our passenger steamers are so badly 
worn that they do not set off your publication 
to its best advantage. . ; 

The 22 ships on which they are used are: 
New York Division: New Orleans Division: 

Ulua Cartago 
Toloa Parismina 
Calamares Turrialha 
Pastores Atenas 
Santa Marta Abangarez 
Zacapa Heredia 
Tivives Coppename 
Sixaola Suriname 
Metapan Saramacca 
Carrillo T 


?WIOMR . « 
W. B. WHEELER 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
United Fruit Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Flag Flying 
Sirs: 
Since Time knows all things, I would like to 


ask one question which I have been unable to | 


solve. Why does the American flag fly after 
sundown on the Congressional Library in Wash- 
ington? Several of my friends as well as 
myself have noticed the flag and cannot under- 
stand the reason for it remaining there after 
sundown. 

Mrs. C. H. NEUSWANGER 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Subscriber Neuswanger has reason for 
being perplexed. For, indeed, “it is the 
practice in the Army, each day in the 
year, to hoist the flag briskly at sunrise, 


irrespective of the condition of the weath- | 


er, and to lower it slowly and ceremoni- 
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‘How Much Nield 


depends upon 
your investment purpose and 


your circumstances 


BONDS TO FIT THE INVESTOR 


HE rate of yield is often given undue importance in 
selecting bond investments. It is secondary, not only 
to security, but to other considerations relating to the 
investor’s needs. To select bonds solely on the basis of 
yield would be like choosing a garment because the price 


is attractive, without regard to fit, purpose or season. 


The need may be for highly marketable bonds, which 
command a higher figure than less salable issues; matu- 
rity may be a factor; and there are differences in degree 
of security, reflected in the selling price of various issues. 
Tax-exempt bonds yielding around 4% will give invest- 
ors of large income the same net return as taxable issues 


of higher coupon rate. For those needing income pri- 
marily, there are often outstanding values to be had in 
sound bonds still in the process of distribution, or in 
seasoned issues for which there is a less active demand. 


It is here that an experienced, resourceful bond house 
can be of great assistance. Halsey, Stuart & Co. is more 


concerned with helping an investor build an investment 
structure suited to his needs than with merely selling 
him some bonds. Originating a great diversity of issues, 
this house is in a position both to advise intelligently and 


to supply the bonds needed. 


Quarterly Investment Guide Now Ready 


This booklet gives the investor up-to-date 
information on the bond market. It presents 
a broad list of our current offerings, classified 
as to type — Government, Municipal, Farm 
Loan, Public Utility, Real Estate, and Indus- 
trial—with descriptions. Subjects of general 
interest to bond investors are briefly treated. 


Write for booklet ™-38 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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Your skin 
feels a new sensation 


NGRAWM’S lather starts to coo/ as soon 

as it goes on... while the shave is on. 
From start-off to wipe-off ... your skin 
feels a new sensation. Pioneer of cool 
shaving creams ... Ingram’s is kind to 
tender skins... takes the pull out of dull 
blades ... soothes tiny nicks and razor 
scratches... leaves your skin whole and 
wholesome for the next shave. If you’ve 
had a notion you must use a lotion... 
InGRAM’s will show you you’re wrong. 
With InGRam’s you need lotion. 
Men like its clean, pleasant odor. 


no 


Even the package is different for this 
different shaving cream. INGRAM’S 
comes to you in a neat blue jar... with 
a wide mouth. You can see that you are 
using just the right amount. No waste. 
The cap keeps the cream properly under 
cover when you’re not shaving ... and 
doesn’t roll under cover when you are. 
Over a million men now enjoy cool shaves 
with Ingram’s Shaving Cream. Twice as 
many as last year. Three times as many 
as year before last. It won’t cost you 
anything to try Ingram’s. 


FREE! 7 Cool Shaves for you 


Most of the million men who now use 
Ingram’s every day tried it first —at our 
Be sure before you buy. Let 
Ingram’s prove itself on your own face. 
Just send the coupon . . . and your 7 free 
shaves will go to you at once. Or, buy 
the full-size jar that will give you 120 
cool shaves for 50 cents. 


expense. 


Ingrams 
Shaving Cream 








COOLS and SOOTHES 


Frederick F. Ingram Co, 
Established 1885 

373 10th St., Detroit, Mich. Also Windsor, Can. 

I want to find out what goes on when my beard comes off 

- when I use INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM. Please send 

me the 7 FREE Cool Shaves. 


| 











ously at sunset, indicating the commence- 
ment and cessation of the activities of the 
day.” But at the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D. C., where work continues 
each day until ro p. m., the flag flies with 
special lights turned on it until the “activi- 
ties of the day” are actually finished. 
Then it is lowered slowly and ceremoni- 
ously.—Eb. 





No Command 
Sirs: 

I care a lot more than you know for the fra- 
grance of friendship all thru your reference to 
me and my book Feb. 27, 1928. Just try com- 
manding me. I'll obey. Thank you. 

CHASE S. OSBORN 

Sault De Sainte Marie, Mich. 

Time has no command at this moment 
for Chase Salmon Osborn, but will not 
forget him or his.—Eb. 








Sozzles 
Sirs: 

Time is great. I sozzle in it weekly. Wouldn’t 
miss it, but do miss something in it. Namely, 
Architecture as a major heading. Architecture, 
broadly considered, embraces all the Fine and 
most of the Technical Arts. It has made our 
cities, towns and villages and has beautified and 
inspired life. 

TIME can render even a greater public service 
by putting and keeping Architecture before the 
public succinctly, sincerely and constructively. 

WALLACE E. DIBBLE 

Springfield, Mass. 

Time will continue to report news of 
architecture chiefly under ArT. As it per- 
vades all civilization, so also it will be 
mentioned in other Trme departments. 
(See MepIcine. )—Eb. 


o— 





“Louisville Lou” 
Sirs: 

Although the letter of Mr. L. H. Thomas of 
Van Camp’s, Louisville, Ky., is too ridiculous 
to require comment, perhaps it would be chari- 
table to inform him that “those funny pictures” 
of gentlemen of “similar appearance” to a 
“hound,” on the covers of recent issues of 
Time, have included, among other men of esteem, 
prestige and accomplishment, portraits of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, General Pershing, Ambassador 
Herrick and Colonel Lindbergh. ‘ 

Again I cannot refrain from enlightening 
Louisville Lou that, aside from the eminence of 
the owners of the “funny pictures” which it had 
been his “thought to discontinue looking at,” 
they are faces generally acknowledged to be 
extremely strong and handsome. 


E. A. MULLEN 





Saint George, N. Y. 
- = 

Christian Science Flayed 

Sirs: 

“In 1906 the Church of Christ, Scientist, had 
635 churches and 85,717 members. Last week 
the results of a new census were published; they 
showed that the Church of Christ, Scientist, dur- 
ing what has been a period of decline or passivity 
for many other Christian denominations, has 
now increased its membership to 202,098 and 


the number of its churches to 1,912.’—TiImeE, 
March 12, p. 31. 
There is as much truth in these figures as 


there is in Mary Baker Patterson Eddy’s state- 
ment in the year 1883 that “A million people 
acknowledge and attest the blessings of this 
mental system of treating diseases.” 

According to the census of 1910 there were 
85,717 Christian Scientists in the United States, 
but, as half of the members of the Boston 
(Mother) Church were counted also as members 
of their local churches the actual total was not 
more than 65,000. Likewise, the present alleged 
total should be revised down to about 140,000. 

That is to say, in a population of some 120 
millions there is a little group of 140,000 who 
adhere to a brand of delusion known as Christian 
Science; and, in view of the fact that it is a 
delusion that fosters the withholding of toxin 
anti-toxin from children choking with diphtheria, 
it is to say that even so few as 140,000 is too 


genni C. L. DEAN 
Burlington, Iowa 
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| ), aro is the meaning of sz generts ? 
| “Tt means ‘of the same kind’. 
Where did you see it...in an advertise- 
ment?’’ 

*‘No! Advertising doesn’t know any 
such word.” 

*“How come?” 

““Well...everything advertised is ina 
class by itself; every steamship is the most 
| palatial—every limousine the most lux- 
urious—every cold cream is the only one 
that won’t do this or that—there’s only 
one tobacco that’s toasted and so on. The 
only thing that’s ‘sui generis’ in advertis- 
ing is the use of superlatives.’’ 
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| New York’s Club Residence for Business 
and Professional Women 


140 East SIXTY-THIRD STREET, NEw YORK 


Library conducted by 
Doubleday, Doran Book Shops 
is now available to all our guests 


— 
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350,000 people 
can’t be wrong! 


The most illuminating thing we can say 
about Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book is that 
350,000 people bought and paid for it after 
examination—after reading part or all ff 

There never was a book like this! It is 
unique, a library in itself. It represents a 
whole lifetime of reading and reflection. No 
wonder people who see it, who once open its 
magic covers, quickly make it their own. 

Examine this famous Scrap Book at ovr 
expense, and see if you return it! 
















it! 












Y Ve invite you to examine 
this famous scrap book FREE / 


HOUSANDS upon 

thousands of people 

examined the famous 
Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book on 
the special free-approval offer. 
They had the privilege of re- 
turning it without obligation, 
even after reading it. 


Yet 350,000 people bought 
and paid for the Elbert Hub- 
bard Scrap Book—after exam- 
ination—after reading part or 
all of it. 


350,000 people can’t be wrong! 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap 
Book is not a book to read 
once, or twice . orevena 
dozen times. It is a treasure- 
store of ideas, a source-book of 
inspiration. It is a volume to 
turn to when you have a min- 


ute to spare—or an hour—and 

cc > 
you want to “come back 
at life with new hope, new 
strength, new courage, new 
ideas! 


The man who reads the 
Scrap Book is prepared to take 
his place in any circle, and dis- 
cuss almost any subject which 
interests well-read people. And 
why is this?—simply because 
he has familiarized himself with 
the “best that has been known 
and said in the world.” 


This Scrap Book, the fruit of 
a whole lifetime of discrim- 
inating reading by Elbert 
Hubbard, contains the best 
thoughts of the greatest men 
of all ages. In it are ideas, 
thoughts, passages, excerpts, 
epigrams—selected from 500 








master thinkers. There is not a 
commonplace sentence in_ the 
whole volume. 


Examine the Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book at our expense! En- 
joy it for 5 days. Then decide 
whether you will return it—or 
keep it as your own and send 
only $2.90, plus few cents post- 
age, in full payment. 


Mail This Coupon for Your Copy 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Roycroft Distributors 
Dept. 43, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 
Send me for five days’ free examination the 

famous Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book in cloth-lined 

butcher paper binding. Within the five-day period 

I will return the Scrap Book without obligation, or 

keep it and send only $2.90, plus few cents postage, 

in full payment. 


RN. ic ec a RW ba bbe Sh bS ee ce baesesodeevexs 


ADDRESS... 00s cccccccscocesccscccccceccvcses 
DA few copies are available in a sturdy binding 
of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 
additional. Please check in this square if you want 
this de luxe binding, with the same return privilege. 
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Yes! The Bryant Gas Boiler 
sas splendid Water Heater 


Gentlemen: February 27, 1928 


“Why couldn’t we use a Bryant Boiler as a water heater? Dur- 
ing the winter we heat water for the cafeteria and showers by steam 
from our large factory* heating plant. It always seemed inefficient 
to operate a big boiler all summer just to supply hot water. 


The writer has a Bryant Gas Boiler in his home, and appreciating 
its efficiency and reliable automatic features, believes one could be 
adapted to furnish a hot water supply. Can you give us any infor- 
mation on this subject?” 


We can, and do, gladly. 


*At about this season, each year, we answer many similar 
inquiries from Factory Managers, Restaurant and Office Building 


Operators, Hospital Superintendents, Hotel 
and Club Managers, and Apartment House AND FOR THE HOME 


Owners. They are faced with the problem 
of providing large quantities of hot water. BRY, NT 
The Bryant Boiler does this automatically 
and economically. 
Your Gas Company, or any of the 37 


Bryant Branches, will answer your questions. 
Or, mail the coupon. 












THE BRYANT HEATER & MBG. CO., 17875 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Send Handbook SE-309-B (2nd Edition) gratis, to 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 

@ Pending the findings and final recom- 
mendations of the Senate investigators, 
President Coolidge reiterated his opinion 
that the seat of trouble in the bituminous 
coal industry is too many mines and too 
many miners. He agreed with Senators 
Gooding and Wheeler, Miner John L. 
Lewis and many an operator, that amend- 
ment of the anti-trust laws will probably 
be necessary to let the operators make 
agreements in salutory restraint of their 
own trade—but not until miners and op- 
erators shall have reached production 
agreements among themselves. 

@ Hearing early reports that the income 
tax revenue was less than had been ex- 
pected this year, President Coolidge sent 
word around to the Government depart- 
ments (in effect): “Be cautious. Be 
frugal. Economize.” 


@ In a dirty little shack by a worn-out 
copper mine near the crest of the Blue- 
bird Range in Montana, lives an old man 
with tobacco juice in his beard, holes in 
his shoes and memories in his head. His 
name is Bill Martin. He is a mine care- 
taker, sometimes a sheepherder, virtually 
a beggar. When he was young, he says, 
he prospected for silver and copper with 
a fellow called Bill Clark, formally named 
William A. Clark. Together they found 
metal, a lot of metal. Bill Martin drank 
up and gambled away his share. But not 
Bill Clark, who kept his head, went into 
politics, went to the U. S. Senate, built 
an extravagant palace full of works of art 
on Fifth Avenue, way off in New York. 
Three years ago, Senator Clark died, will- 
ing his art treasures to the Metropolitan 
Museum, Manhattan, on condition that it 
would keep them as an integral exhibit. 
The Metropolitan refused the treasures on 
these terms, but not the Corcoran Art 
Gallery of Washington, substitute legatee. 
.. Last week, with Senator Clark’s 
widow on his arm, President Coolidge 
walked through the Corcoran’s new Clark 
annex, followed by a gala procession, and 
looked at the pictures, tapestries, laces, 
rugs, faiences, sculptures, furniture and 
other gimcracks collected to the tune of 
perhaps five millions by old Bill Martin’s 
alleged oldtime pardner, Bill Clark. 


@ President Coolidge’s guests last week 
at the White House were as varied as 
usual, including : 

Chairman William Morgan Butler of 
the Republican National Committee, to 
discuss some inscrutable political matter. 

Some American Legionnaires, asking 
that the Legion be given representation 
as an official “observer” at any and all 


international disarmament conferences at- 
tended by the U.S. 

The Ambassador from Chile, 
Don Carlos G. Davila, who lunched. 

Senator André Honnorat of France, to 
tell President Coolidge about the Cité 
Universitaire foundation in Paris, to 
which many countries, including the U. S., 
have been invited to contribute dormi- 
tories for their nationals. 

The Rev. Rolf Lium, who preached to 
the Coolidges last summer in the First 
Congregational Church of Hermosa, S. D. 
He was in Washington on the Carleton 
College (Northfield, Minn.) team to de- 
bate the question: “Resolved, that the 
U. S. should not protect by armed force 
capital invested in foreign lands except 
after formal declaration of war.” In the 
course of the debate, the Rev. Lium said 
he thought the President of the U. S.— 
any President, he made clear—had too 
great power in the matter of military in- 
tervention. His team (against armed in- 
tervention) won the debate. 

@ Four Hungarians, claiming membership 
in the Anti-Horthy League of America, 
were arrested for picketing the White 
House grounds while President Coolidge 
was receiving a delegation of other Hun- 
garians, discussing a statue of Lajos Kos- 
suth. The picketeers’ signs said: “Hejjas 
was a mass murderer,” “They dishonored 
Kossuth.” 

@ If President Coolidge reads news des- 
patches from Chicago he doubtless. read 
about himself last week. Mayor William 
Hale (“Big Bill”) Thompson of Chicago 
is conducting a “Coolidge-anyway” move- 
ment, on a Wet platform. On the ticket 
is Martin Barnaby Madden, snowy-polled 
Chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. Madden is threatened by de- 
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feat in his home district, where the voters, 
mostly Negroes, are being incited to elect 
a Representative of their own race. To 
strengthen the Coolidge-Thompson-Mad- 
den ticket, Mr. Madden wrote and Mayor 
Thompson published the following: 

Mr. Coolidge is thoroughly trained in ‘the 
art of government. He possesses a patri- 
otism that knows no turning. He has an 
industry that knows no limit. He is a good 
listener. . . . His marvelous knowledge of 
the Government in all its phases is amaz- 
ing. One wonders how he acquired this 
knowledge. . . . I have never yet found 
him ignorant. . . . Coolidge is quiet. He 
is unassuming but strong and brave... . 
There is no problem too great . . . none 
too small. . He moves forward, day 
by day, under the lash of his own well- 
trained mind. - 





The eee Te 


Partisans of Candidate Hoover last 
week publicly began what is to be a na- 
tional indoor and outdoor sport for the 
next three months—delegate-counting. Of 
the 1,089 Republicans who assemble in 
June at Kansas City, a simple majority of 
545 are all that will be required to nomi- 
nate. But such simple majorities are sel- 
dom arrived at without preliminary com- 
plications. What with Favorite Sons and 
Uninstruction and the wishful valor of 
Candidate Lowden’s friends, the height of 
Hoover optimism last week was 414 dele- 
gates, or 131 shy. And of these 414, only 
45 were on-the-dotted-line, there having 
been up to last week only seven State 
conventions and one primary election. 


The one election—first whisper of vox 
populi—was in New Hampshire. Only 11 
delegates were involved, but all came out 
instructed for or partial to Candidate 
Hoover. Senator Moses, a charter sub- 
scriber to Hooverism, polled the highest 
vote. One Everett R. Rutter, the sole 
would-be-delegate in favor of Calvin Cool- 
idge, was defeated. Only four years ago 
when Senator Moses refused to run as a 
Coolidge delegate he suffered the out- 
standing political defeat of his astute ca- 
reer. 

Though the New Hampshire result was 
no more significant than any other acci- 
dent of geography and the calendar; and 
although only 17 States hold primary elec- 
tions; leaving popular choice elsewhere in 
the hands of convention floor-walkers; 
and although the next pronouncement of 
vox populi, in North Dakota, was sched- 
uled to be unanimously in favor of Candi- 
date Lowden, still the first actual ballot- 
ing in the 1928 election had gone Hoover. 
Voters talked about it in other States and 
told each other what they knew about the 
Republican party’s man-of-all-work whose 
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friends now think he should be, as they 
call him at the Department of Commerce, 
“the Chief.” 

Life. Most people know that he was 
born in Iowa, son of a Quaker blacksmith; 
that he is chunky, round-faced, about six 
feet high, with beaverish shoulders and 
neck and with greying hair, much thinner 
and less brushed down than it used to be, 
and with his teeth chewed down to a pe- 
culiar slant on the left side, where he 
keeps his cigars. This feature repeats his 
beaverish aspect which is, of course, en- 
hanced most of all by his well-earned 
reputation for patient industry and again, 
perhaps, by his familiarity with rivers and 
dams and husbanding food through lean 
seasons. Any man of distinctive person- 
ality and appearance resembles some ani- 
mal. Senator Borah is a bear; Secretary 
Mellon, an aging horse of fine blood; 
Senator Heflin, an astounding whale calf; 
Senator Johnson, a caged lion; Senator 
Norris, an owl; Senator Watson, a roguish 
elephant; Charles Evans Hughes, a lofty 
mountain goat; Will H. Hays, a monkey; 
Curtis Dwight Wilbur, a stork. Herbert 
Clark Hoover is a beaver-man, aged 53, 
in his prime. 

Persons who have read the Hoover bi- 
ography by his college-mate, Will Irwin,* 
know that Mr. Hoover was subject to 
croup when young and laid out for dead 
not long after his first birthday. Return- 
ing to life, he played vigorously with other 
small Midwesterners, including Osage pa- 
pooses+ at Pawhuska, Okla., where his 
Uncle Laban Miles lived. Herbert trapped 
rabbits, learned to fish, read the Youth’s 
Companion and Robinson Crusoe (se- 
cretly, for Quakers are strict) and when 
he was 11 went to live with another uncle, 
Dr. John Minthorn, in Newberg, Ore. 
His father and mother had died. 

Dr. Minthorn heard about a university 
that Senator Leland Stanford was found- 
ing in memory of his son and namesake, 
down in a meadowy place called Palo Alto, 
near San Francisco. Nephew Herbert 
went there, immature, shy, curly-headed, 
precocious at 17 except in English. Pro- 
fessor John Branner helped him become 
a prodigious geologist. Also, in that first 
class at Stanford University, Herbert 
Hoover had his first taste of politics. 

A chronic organizer, he had propounded 
an efficient, unified student government, 
and drafted a constitution. The small 
campus boiled with political fervor, caus- 
ing President David Starr Jordan to re- 
mark: “I wonder if I’m not presiding over 
a young Tammany Hall.” The two parties 
were an “aristocratic” fraternity element 
v. a “barbarian” element led by the con- 
stitution-writer’s friends. Hoover was re- 
luctant to run for an office himself, but 
they insisted he was their strongest can- 
didate for the important post of treasurer. 
Finally he said, “Well, perhaps I can 
swing it.” Swing it he did. 


*Currently serialized by the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers; to be published more fully in book 
form next fortnight by the Century Co., Man- 
hattan, at $3 the copy. 

+Some of whom, doubtless, were connections of 
Candidate Curtis of Kansas, whose great-great 
— was Chief Pawhuskie of the Osage 
tribe. 


Engineer Louis Janin and Miss Lou 
Henry came into the Hoover picture 
at about this time—Mr. Janin to hire 
Herbert Hoover as a stenographer and 
to let him, almost overnight, acquire 
an outstanding international reputation 
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Mrs. Lou Henry Hoover 
From Red House to White House? 


as an engineer; Miss Henry to gaze 
awestruck at Professor Branner’s great- 
est pupil and to accept him a few years 
later, when he cabled an important ques- 
tion to her from the Australian goldfields, 
scene of his first big job. 

They were married in a hurry, in a civil 
ceremony performed by a Catholic priest 
who had known Miss Henry since she first 
went to Monterey, Calif., and rode horse- 
back with flying pigtails. They had to 
hurry because Engineer Hoover was sail- 
ing again from California for his second 
big job, to advise the young Emperor of 
China about his ancestral mines and new- 
fangled railroads. 

During the first 15 years of her married 
life, Mrs. Hoover, herself an able 
geologist, accompanied her husband to 
China, to Mandalay, to St. Petersburg, to 
the Alps, except when the exigencies 
of motherhood (two sons) prevented. 
Hoover offices girdled the globe, above 
and below the equator. Hoover homes 
followed them, but, according to Biog- 
rapher Irwin, 1907 was the only year prior 
to 1914 in which the Hoovers did not 
spend some time at their California base. 

Resourceful, Mrs. Hoover carried off 
a shelling and the pillage of her Tientsin 
home by Cossacks during the Boxer up- 
rising,* no less gracefully than she presided 
over cosmopolitan gatherings at the Red 


*Last week, Mrs. Hoover’s nerve was again 
tested. She was motoring at night over the 
Shenandoah River bridge at Berrys Ferry, Va. 
The car skidded, crashed through the guard rail, 
hung over the water. Mrs. Hoover crawled out 
unscathed, as did the wives of two of her hus- 
band’s friends, Mrs. Hugh S. Cumming (he is 
U. S. Surgeon General) and Mrs. Vernon L. 
Kellogg (he was a Hoover colleague in Belgium 
and now directs the National Research Council). 


House, in quiet Kensington (London), 
where they settled down fairly perma- 
nently in 1914 when Belgium engaged the 
Hoover genius to keep 10,000,000 war- 
hemmed people fed for four years. In- 
tellectual, she helped her husband in his 
post-War diversion of translating Georg 
Bauer’s De Re Metallica from cryptic 
16th Century Latin into quaint but useful 
English. 

“As American as baseball or apple pie,” 
is what Biographer Irwin thinks his col- 
lege mate is after years of industrious mi- 
gration. Writer Arthur Brisbane suggests 
the handy parallel of Benjamin Franklin 
and says: “The more he saw of other 
countries, the better American he became.” 


Utterance. People who wonder what 
Candidate Hoover stands for in a political 
way can educe the following from his 
public utterances (usually made with a 
minimum of enthusiasm) : 

Against centralization of government 
(“By our system there were established 
48 experimental laboratories for develop- 
ment in government”). 

For prohibition (“. . . [other factors] 
and the advent of prohibition, have raised 
our standards of living and material com- 
forts to a height unparalleled. . . .”). 

Against putting the Government into 
business (“...an umpire and not a 
player in the economic game’’). 

For the World Court (“. .. all these 
are milestones marking a course of inter- 
national cooperation”’). 

He is also on record for restricted im- 
migration, a protective tariff and short 
work-hours through industrial efficiency. 

Lately he was asked what he considered 
the “immediate” task of the U. S. He, 
whose philosophy of government is based 
primarily on business economics, an- 
swered: “The development of water re- 
sources to relieve railway congestion. 
. . . Our engineers assure me that a con- 
solidated Mississippi Valley system of 
water trunk lines and tributaries can be 
finished in five years if we go at it vigor- 
ously, and that the cost will not be much 
above a hundred million dollars. This is 
negligible expense for facilities that will 
move—economically speaking—our Mid- 
dle Western wheat growers and cattle 
raisers hundreds of miles nearer to ship- 
side and place them on a par with their 
competitors in the Argentine, India and 
Australia. 

“The manufacturer also will be bene- 
fited. Get the factory to the fields. . . .” 

For. The following persons and insti- 
tutions are in favor of Herbert Clark 
Hoover’s nomination: Senators Moses, 
Gillett, Jones, Shortridge, Edge; Repre- 
sentatives Burton, Fort, Albert Johnson, 
A. T. Smith; Amelita Galli-Curci, Chris- 
topher Morley, Emil Fuchs, Henry Ford, 
Thomas Alva Edison, Emory R. Buckener, 
George W. Wickersham, Louis Marshall, 
Elihu Root Jr., George Eastman; 
Michael Idvorsky Pupin, Will H. Hays; 
Secretaries Work, Wilbur, Jardine; Post- 
master-General New; Assistant Secre- 
taries Mills, Robinson, Brown; Governors 
Fuller of Massachusetts, Spaulding of 
New Hampshire, Green of Michigan, 
Brewster of Maine; the Hearst and the 
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Scripps-Howard newspapers; the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor; Political Com- 
mentators Arthur Brisbane, William Hard, 
Frank R. Kent; Presidents Wilbur of Le- 
land Stanford and Angell of Yale. 

Against. The following Republicans 
are opposed, more or less openly, to 
Herbert Clark Hoover’s nomination: 
Candidates Curtis, Dawes, Lowden, Nor- 
ris, Watson, Willis; G. O. Politicians in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois (the so-called 
Six Big States, with a total of 337 dele- 
gates, which the G. O. Politicians hope to 
take to Kansas City uninstructed, for 
“trading” in a hotel-room nomination). 

Why He May. Candidate Hoover may 
well be nominated because people admire 
his unquestioned ability, integrity, serv- 
ices. They know he has made the least 
of the Government’s departments into one 
of the three greatest, at the same time 
doing much of the headwork for the rest 
of the Cabinet during two administrations. 
His popularity tends to transcend partisan 
politics, from which he has been, until 
recently, free. Unless the widespread 
sentiment for him proves academic, he is 
signally a “people’s choice.” Business, as 
distinct from Finance, is on his side be- 
cause it trusts him as a student of ma- 
terial well-being. Labor likes him because 
he is fair, thorough, gives clear orders. 
Women trust him because he is a high- 
minded man whose deeds need no retelling 
and, from him, get none. 

Why He May Not. The central fact 
militating against Candidate Hoover is 
that many people cannot understand what 
he stands for. He is no forthright pro- 
tagonist of an ideal or program. He puts 
forth no clear-cut political or social theory 
except a quiet “individualism,” which 
leaves most individuals groping. Material 
well-being, comfort, order, efficiency in 
government and economy—these he stands 
for, but they are conditions, not ends. 
A technologist, he does not discuss ulti- 
mate purposes. In a society of temper- 
ate, industrious, unspeculative beavers, 
such a beaver-man would make an ideal 
King-beaver. But humans are different. 
People want Herbert Hoover to tell where, 
with his extraordinary abilities, he would 
lead them. He needs, it would seem, to 
undergo a spiritual crisis before he will 
satisfy as a popular leader. 

Until then, his detachment, his impa- 
tience with questions not concrete, his 
zeal for his own job, will continue to be 
interpreted by many as political cowardice 
or autocratic overbearing. 

Republican corruption, farm relief, 
flood costs; these are only three outstand- 
ing topics on which he has remained si- 
lent or evasive, doubtless for highly in- 
telligent reasons but with the effect, 
nevertheless, of making him seem an op- 
portunist. And this effect is borne out 
by his shifting position on international 
relations. Once a sturdy Leaguer, he is 
now a hesitant World Court man, and sus- 
pected by newsgatherers of trimming his 
helm as the breeze may blow, off-shore or 
overseas. With all his other qualifications, 
he could well afford to speak out, in 
simple, declarative English on one or the 


other side of every so-called “issue” of his 
time. But he does not speak out. And it 
may be significant that most of the news- 
gatherers upon whose help he plans to rely 
in lieu of an active personal campaign are 
less and less impressed with him as a 
servant of the people, but more and more 
as a big, self-sufficient boy who, if given 
the whole government to run, would no 
doubt run it efficiently but insist upon 
eee it—like a new train—all by him- 
self. 

Tactics. Virtually these same cons and 
pros obtained in 1920, when Candidate 
Hoover was put forward by Democrats 
and Republicans alike until he finally de- 
cided he belonged with the latter. At that 
time, however, his militant following was 
composed almost exclusively of the Har- 
vard Business School type of person, plus 
clubwomen. His’ failure at the gang- 
ridden Chicago convention was almost 
spectacular in its completeness, consider- 
ing the figure he had been cutting in pub- 
lic life. This year, the tactics and tac- 
ticians are different. First of all, the 
Hoover Republicanism is thoroughly estab- 
lished. The Harvardian support, typified 
by Private Secretary George E. Akerson 
(Time, Feb. 13) and Publisher Archibald 
Wilkinson Shaw of System, has been 
swelled and extended to include able, hard- 
working undersecretaries in all the Gov- 
ernment branches, notably Ogden L. Mills 
of the Treasury Department. In addition, 
there has been a hard-headed political in- 
crement, led by New Hampshire’s Moses 
in the Senate, Ohio’s Burton in the House, 
John Taylor Adams and George Browning 
Lockwood (and perhaps Will H. Hays) 
among national G. O. Politicians. The 
acquisition last year of Walter F. Brown 
of Toledo as Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce was significant of Hooverism’s in- 
creasingly expert political technology. All 
these, and many a political idealist, are 
working on a “seek-the-man” campaign in 
which they hope Candidate Hoover will 
not have to participate personally. He is 
a very, very bad public speaker. The plan 
is to have him stick to che radio—though 
the noisy challenges of Candidate Willis 
may stir Candidate Hoover to take the 
platform in Ohio. 

More important to Hooverism than 
Harvard, radio or Ohio, however, is the 
attitude of a gentleman right in Washing- 
ton who is an equally poor speaker and 
who for the moment holds the Republican 
nomination in the hollow of his delicate, 
leisurely hand. Not what President Cool- 
idge wants, but what Secretary Andrew 
Mellon wants, will probably decide what 
Candidate Hoover will get. Last week, the 
Hooverites were more confident than ever, 
and therefore more than ever anxious to 
be certain, that Andrew Mellon wants Her- 


bert Hoover. 
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Candidates’ Row 


Mr. Lowden. While Hooverites 
counted their chickens and hoped they 
would hatch (see “The Beaver-Man’’), 
Lowdenites did likewise. They counted up 
as high as 200 delegates, “sure” on the 
first ballot. Candidate Lowden’s pros- 
pects were brighter for carrying his home 


State, Illinois, where the “Coolidge-any- 
way” movement of Governor Small and 
Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill”) Thomp- 
son grew daily in transparency and dis- 
repute. 

Mr. Coolidge. A report from Washing- 
ton that President Coolidge had decided to 
run again, sent the New York stock mar- 
ket zooming aloft. Polite amazement was 
professed at the White House, but no 
statement came forth, con or pro. Observ- 
ers judged that amazement of another sort 
was felt privately at the White House 
when Mayor Thompson’s “Coolidge-any- 
way” movement in Chicago came out last 
week with a platform which included the 
plank: “Repeal the Volstead Act.” 


Mr. Watson. In Indiana, Candidate 
Watson & friends found a kettle as black 
as their pot.. They found, or said they 
found, Will H. Hays & friends behind the 
Hoover candidacy there. No denial com- 
ing direct from Candidate Hoover, the 
Watson-Hoover battle in Indiana tempo- 
rarily assumed the aspect of local gang- 
war. 

Mr. Smith. Up to the end of last week, 
74 delegates had been chosen for the Dem- 
ocratic convention, including Idaho’s eight, 
Louisiana’s 20, Minnesota’s 24, New 
Hampshire’s eight, Alaska’s six, six from 
the Philippines, two from the Virgin 
Islands. Each and everyone was to vote 
for Candidate Smith. In Manhattan it 
became known that Candidate Smith 
would formalize his candidacy the week 
following Easter. Mayor Frank Hague of 
Jersey City is the Smith campaign man- 
ager. He will run for Congress, hoping to 
be White House spokesman in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Meredith. Edwin Thomas Mere- 
dith of Iowa, who was President Wilson’s 
Secretary of Agriculture (1920-21), re- 
fused months ago to let his name be used 
as a foil. But someone—perhaps William 
Gibbs McAdoo—has been talking to him. 
Last week he announced that, after all, 
“Ido... covet the confidence and good- 
will of my fellow citizens here in Iowa.” 
He allowed his name to be entered locally 
as a “Stop Smith” candidate. 

G. 0. P. Funds. Treasurer William V. 
Hodges of the Republican National Com- 
mittee denied a report that he would 
retire as a result of the Oil Scandal inquiry 
(see p. 12). He stated that G. O. P. funds 
in 1928 would be plentiful for “a proper 
campaign”; that the 90,000 contributors 
of 1924 would this year be swelled to 
150,000. 


THE CABINET 
The State 


Secretary of State Kellogg sounded off 
twice during the week and was a party to 
one quiet order. 

World Peace. To the Council on For- 
eign Relations, at a banquet in Manhattan 
presided over by John W. Davis, Secre- 
tary Kellogg expounded “The War Pre- 
vention Policy of the United States.” He 
generalized on the subject of multilateral 
treaties to outlaw war in such a way as 
to inform Foreign Minister Briand of 
France—who at about that time was 
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nibbling his pen in Paris over an answer to 
Secretary Kellogg’s last note—that the 
U.S. will not consider any military alli- 
ance to prevent war, but only a peaceful 
compact, and that the U.S. does not yet 
understand how any nation’s membership 
in the League of Nations prevents it from 
forswearing war with any and all nations. 

Morocco. Tothe foreign offices of France, 
England, Spain and Italy, Secretary Kel- 
logg sent a note assuring those countries, 
which*were about to confer on the ad- 
ministration of Tangier in Morocco, that 
the U.S., though not represented at the 
conference, expects continuation of the 
“open-door” policy in the internationalized 
part and zone of Tangier—equal rights, 
opportunities and protection for all-com- 
ers. France and Spain have lately been 
the de facto joint rulers of Tangier, with 
England looking on. In 1923, a Tangier 
conference was held without representa- 
tives from Italy or the U.S. At this 
month’s conference, in Paris, Italy was ex- 
pected to try to “strengthen her position.” 

Nicaragua.The Administration’s answer 
to last week’s news from Nicaragua (see 
p. 18) was a quiet order to the Navy De- 
partment to send 1,000 more marines to 
Managua at once. The week’s news was 
that the Nicaraguan Congress had rejected 
the new electoral law which the U. S. 
Marines were to chaperone into effect next 
autumn, under the Stimson agreement. 
President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg 
made up their minds to supervise the elec- 
tions anyway, whether Nicaragua adopted 
the new law or not. Their reason was that 
the anti-American party in Nicaragua was 
scheming to embarrass the U. S. by mak- 
ing the latter’s “pacification” program 
seem more illegal than ever. Since the 
Nicaraguan election does not come until 
October, the immediate necessity for 1,000 
more marines at Managua was obscure, 
except as moral support for the Adminis- 
tration’s policy. 


THE CONGRESS 
The House Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. 
Representatives: 
q@ Amended the Senate’s bill to prolong 
for one year the life of the Federal Radio 
Commission; passed it; sent it to confer- 
ence, where it languished in controversy. 
@ Passed a bill authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $4,000,000 for reforestation; sent 
it to the Senate. 
@ Passed and sent to the Senate a bill 
creating a foreign service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


@ Passed amid cheers and sent to the 
Senate the $274,000,000 Navy-building 
bill, authorizing 15 cruisers and one air- 
craft carrier, construction to be suspended 
by the President in case of an interna- 
tional disarmament conference, which he 
was urged to urge. 


— oa 
The Senate Week 
Work Done. Last week, the U. S. 


Senators: 


@ Confirmed the Administration’s eleva- 
tion of Representative William R. Green 


of Iowa to the bench of the U. S. Court 
of Claims. 

@ Passed (for the third time since 1922) 
a bill raising to 75% of their active serv- 
ice pay the retirement pay of 3,030 emer- 
gency Army officers who were disabled 
30% or more in the World War; sent it to 
the House. 

@ Listened to Vice President Dawes while 
he read an epistle from Congressional 
Medalist Lindbergh inviting each & every 
Senator to fly with him last week.* 


@ Amended, passed and sent to the House 
the Norris resolution ordering the War 
Department to complete and operate the 
Government’s $140,000,000 wartime pow- 
er plants at Muscle Shoals, Ala., on the 
Tennessee River, and ordering the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to experiment with 
making cheap nitrate fertilizers there, for 
sale at cost to farmers. 


@ Rejected by 39 votes to 29 the renomi- 
nation of John Jacob Esch of Wisconsin 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
after hot intersectional debate on his vot- 
ing in coal-rate cases. 





>——- 


Burnt Brand 


The House is a sporting body. It loves 
a fight. And the House is a sportsmanlike 
body. It loves to see the biter bitten, espe- 
cially after the biter has barked loudly and 
snapped from behind. 

One day last week the galleries were 
crammed and many a Senator strolled over 
to what it pleases Senators (but not Rep- 
resentatives!) to call the “lower” chamber. 
For days beforehand, a speech had been 
advertised by the man who was going to 
make it. The subjects were to be Agricul- 
ture, Secretary of Commerce Hoover and 
Ohio politics. And the speaker was Charles 
Brand—Methodist, Mason, Moose, Eagle 
—who is now enjoying his second term as 
Representative of Ohio’s seventh district 
(Urbana).+ 

A few members of the House are such 
good sportsmen that, when what happened 
did happen they were really wrung with 
sympathy for bumptious Mr. Brand, after 
whose name in Who’s Who appears the 
proud legend, “member of the Butter and 
Milk Commission under Herbert Hoover 
during the World War,” but upon whose 
soul now rests the necessity of supporting 
the curious “boom” of his fellow Ohioan, 
Senator Willis. Never did a big butter-&- 
milk man undertake a braver job than 
attacking a once honored chief for the sake 
of a boss to whom he was now obligated. 
And never did a big butter-&-milk man 
have his job turn out a more gruesome 
botch than did “widely known” Mr. 
Brand’s.** 

Mr. Brand had come, not to praise Sec- 


*Only two Senators accepted—Arizona’s As- 
hurst, who later said, he would be out of town 
on the days Col. Lindbergh mentioned; North 
Dakota’s Frazier, who asked if his two sons 
might go too. 

tNot to be confused with Charles Hillyer 
Brand, able jurist, banker, philanthropist and 
U. S. Representative from Athens, Ga., nor with 
Charles John Brand, able botanist, economist 
and marketing expert of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

** Mr. Brand’s paragraph in Who’s Who says: 
“Widely known for campaign against extrav- 
agance in highway building.” 


retary Hoover, but to bury him. “I ask 
the President,” he cried “to ask the resig- 
nation of Herbert Hoover .. . !” 

The reasons would have curdled blood— 
or milk. The Department of Commerce 
was “honeycombed with politics.” The 
country had seen “an ex-city political boss 
[meaning Walter F. Brown of Toledo] 
picked up in Ohio and made Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce.” This man was 
now running the Hoover campaign in Ohio. 
Therefore, “the campaign of Mr. Hoover 
for President is being paid for to a large 
extent out of the Treasury of the United 
States!” 

But there was more. Agriculture, said 
Mr. Brand, was making a “gigantic strug- 
gle for equality.” It must have a sympa- 
thetic President. And—mark well—‘Mr. 
Hoover has been the supreme opponent of 
agricultural prosperity for the last ten 
years!” 

He sold out the U. S. farmer to the 
English. He depressed wheat prices. He 
killed the McNary-Haugen bill. Besides 
he is ineligible for the Presidency. He 
would spell eight years of misery. 

He would be opposed. Candidate Willis 
would oppose him. Candidates Lowden, 
Dawes, Curtis, Watson would oppose him. 
Ohio would oppose him. They would all 
oppose him. “All Republicans! ALL 
AMERICANS! ALL VOTERS! ... Mr. 
Hoover will be defeated in Ohio!” 

Charles Brand sat down looking shaken 
with the emotion of a vicarious victory. 
A great many people were clapping and 
cheering. A great many more were laugh- 
ing, waiting. They saw what was coming 
—saw grave old Theodore Elijah Burton 
arising to rebutt. 

Mr. Burton is neither a Moose nor an 
Eagle nor a big butter-&-milk man, but 
he has been a lawyer, economist, biog- 
rapher, historian, professor; a U. S. Sen- 
ator (1909-1915); a Favorite Son of Ohio 
(1916); and the present House is the 
twelfth one he has sat in from Ohio’s 
twenty-first district (Cleveland). Mr. 
Burton is the man who counselled Candi- 
date Hoover to take Ohio delegates away 
from Candidate Willis. 

Mr. Burton is a deliberate gentleman. 
He began slowly, painstakingly. On his 
desk lay the speech he had to answer. Mr. 
Brand, in anticipation of triumph, had 
issued plentiful copies well in advance. 
Mr. Burton picked up Mr. Brand’s points 
one by one—the exploded Hoover ineligi- 
bility myth, the charge that Mr. Hoover 
was once a Democrat, the exaggeration 
about Assistant Secretary Brown, the 
wheat-price falsehood, finally the allega- 
tion that Secretary Hoover had for ten 
years been agriculture’s “supreme oppo- 
nent.” 

Mr. Burton said: “On this subject, I 
wish to read a letter from a Congressman 
of whom I will only say at present 
that he is a prominent supporter of agri- 
cultural legislation in this House.” And 
he read a letter (dated in 1925), written to 
Secretary Hoover, from a man who said: 
“.. You have the ideas that will put 
agriculture on its feet and you have the 
confidence of the producers of the country 
of all kinds... . 

“Although some of my friends have 
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suggested my name to the President as 
Secretary of Agriculture, I am inclined to 
go to the President and urge your appoint- 
ment. I don’t know anybody who fits the 
place so well as you... . 

“I am enclosing a copy of a letter I 
wrote the President a year ago, show- 
ing how | strongly your ideas impress 
me. ..-. 

Knowing Mr. Burton for a masterful 
orator, the House had long since sensed 
the climax and was roaring its delight. He 
had to stop several times, to be heard. 

“Look and listen,” said Mr. Burton. 
“Who wrote that letter? Charles Brand, 
a member of Congress from the seventh 
district of Ohio.” 

The galleries roared. Democrats jumped 
up and down with Republicans, trans- 
ported at the patness of it. Mr. Brand sat 
stricken in his seat. Flabbergasted, he 
stammered, “What is the date of that?” 
Mr. Burton told him—and then read an- 
other three-year-old letter: 

“Dear Secretary Hoover: I have your 
favor of the 22nd. I did see the Presi- 
dent since I called on you and told him I 
thought he ought to insist on your accept- 
ing the position of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Charles Brand” 


It was such a terrific exposure of mean 
mediocrity and petty politics, of bootlick- 
ing followed by hamstringing, that Mr. 
Burton, kindly at heart, did not press his 
advantage further than the observation 
that Mr. Brand had been guilty of a 
“vicious” thing. 

Mr. Brand left the House without a 
word. Later, to a sympathizer, he said 
lamely, “Way back there in 1925 I had 
hopes of making a friend of our chief 
opponent. That’s a reasonable thing, isn’t 
it?” 

Persons who heard of it thought that 
such “reasonableness” shed yet more light 
on the Brand type of politician, if more 
were needed. But aside from branding Mr. 
Brand and his kind, the episode seemed to 
have a larger significance not because of 
its connection with the Presidential cam- 
paign, which is not properly a House affair, 
but because of the murk it dispelled from 
the whole atinosphere of Congressional 
farm relief. Burton v. Brand was declared 
one of the most significant debates this 
session. 

— a 
Visitor 

Into the House, where gentlemen were 
delivering themselves of opinions on the 
pared-down Naval Building Bill, strolled 
Curtis Dwight Wilbur, towering Secretary 
of the Navy. With a smile here, a nod 
there, he took his amiable way to a seat 
in the front row of the chamber. 

The chamber expioded violently. Rep- 
resentative Huddleston, diminutive Demo- 
crat from Alabama, trotted down the aisle 
and went into action under Secretary Wil- 
bur’s nose. 

“T am against the presence of any Cab- 


inet official on this floor at the time a 
matter is under consideration in which he 
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“Way back there in 1925 
I had hopes. ...” 


(See p. 10) 


is so vitally interested,” he told the 
startled Mr. Wilbur. “I regard the pres- 
ence here of this official as notice to 
Congress that it is not capable of dealing 
with this question without Cabinet guid- 
ance, and in remaining here, the Secretary 
of the Navy does so over my protest and 
I regard it as exceedingly bad taste.” 

Secretary Wilbur gulped and twisted in 
his front row seat. He looked around the 
House in pained astonishment. Repre- 
sentative Abernathy put out to give help. 
“The rules of this House provide the priv- 
ileges of the floor to members of the 
Cabinet,” he said. Mr. Wilbur seemed re- 
lieved, until Mr. Abernathy continued un- 
kindly, “I am not a special admirer of the 
Secretary of the Navy.” 

Neither, Mr. Huddleston wished to 
make plain, was he. “It may be a very 
good thing that our law be changed,” he 
remarked sarcastically, “so that Cabinet 


officials may contribute something to the ~ 


wisdom of the matter under discussion as 
well as their handsome appearance.” 

Mr. Wilbur gave the appearance of a 
very embarrassed Secretary. But he did 
not retreat. Representative McClintic, 
vociferous Oklahoman, respectfully in- 
formed him that ‘a Cabinet member 
ought to have sufficient judgment to know 
better.” Mr. Wilbur blinked and stayed. 
Republican Leader Tilson got up to meet 
the storming Democrats with the ambigu- 
ous remark that it was a great pity that 
Cabinet officials did not come to Congress 
more often, and the Messrs. Hudson and 
Britten assured him that Secretaries Taft 
and Josephus Daniels used frequently to 
mingle with Congressmen on the floor of 
the House. Mr. Wilbur stayed to the 


bitter end. 


Political commentators in the U.S., 
notably the late Frank I. Cobb of the Dem- 


ocratic New York World, have often urged 
responsible Cabinet Government for this 
country. In England, Cabinet executives 
are not only permitted, but are required by 
custom to go before Parliament to explain 
and defend bills proposed by the party in 
power. In the U.S., political parties can, 
and regularly do, evade responsibility by 
shifting it, as may be convenient, from 
executive to legislative or vice versa. 


TERRITORIES 


Injured Innocence 


When Col. Lindbergh garlanded the 
Caribbean with Good Will, he especially 
expected and especially received a feli- 
citous reception in Porto Rico, the brick- 
shaped,easternmost member of the Greater 
Antilles. There he landed among fellow 
countrymen. Porto Ricans have been, by 
act of Congress in 1917 or by act of God 
(birth) since then, citizens of the U. S. A. 

Nevertheless, an outstanding episode 
during the Lindbergh visit occurred when 
the visitor’s swart compatriots made him 
the bearer of a concurrent resolution of 
their Legislature, addressed to President 
Coolidge, asking that Porto Rico be sepa- 
rated from the U. S., as an independent 
State, so that its people should be “Ameri- 
cans” no longer. The reason given was 
that a “grave economic situation” existed. 
There were jobs for only one in three of 
Porto Rico’s 1,250,000 inhabitants and 
this, charged the native politicos, was the 
fault of the U.S. 

Col. Lindbergh, punctual messenger, de- 
livered the resolution when he reached 
Washington. President Coolidge also 
received a cablegram from President Anto- 
nio Barcelo of the Porto Rican Senate and 
Speaker José Toussoto of the Porto Rican 
House, confirming the resolution’s import. 
Disappointed, hurt, President Coolidge 
delayed answering until last fortnight, 
when he wrote a long letter to Horace 
Mann Towner, the onetime (1911-23) 
Congressman from Iowa whom President 
Harding made Governor of Porto Rico 
five years ago. 

Perceiving that what President Coolidge 
had written would not please Porto Ricans, 
Governor Towner withheld publication of 
this letter until after the conclusion of 
festivities held last week on the 25th anni- 
versary of the University of Porto Rico. 

When the letter came out, President 
Coolidge was revealed as a champion of 
injured innocence, for he frankly pointed 
to the incomparably “considerate” treat- 
ment Porto Rico had enjoyed from the 
U. S. and imputed ingratitude to critics of 
that treatment. 

It was a long, long letter. It harked 
back to the Treaty of Paris in 1899, under 
which Porto Rico came from Spain to the 
U. S. It reminded Porto Ricans that the 
U. S. never promised to make the island an 
independent state. It reminded Porto 
Ricans what Porto Ricans were like 30 
years ago in the unpleasant language of a 
Porto Rican (Dr. Cayetano Coll y Teste) 
who wrote in 1897: 

“Only the laborer, the son of our fields, 
one of the most unfortunate beings in the 
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world, with a pale face, bare feet, lean 
body, ragged clothing and feverish look, 
walks indifferently, with the shadows of 
ignorance in his eyes, dreaming of the 
cockfights, the shuffle of the cards or the 
prize in the provincial lottery. No, it is 
not possible that the tropical zone produces 
such organic anemia; this lethargy of body 
and soul is the offspring of moral and 
physical vices that drag down the spirit 
and lead our peasants to such a state of 
social degradation. In the miserable cabin, 
hung on:a peak like a swallow’s nest, this 
unhappy little creature comes into the 
world; when it opens its eyes to the light 
of reason it does not hear the village bell 
reminding him to lift his soul to the Divine 
One and render homage to the Creator of 
worlds; he hears only the hoarse cry of the 
cockcrowing in the early morning, and then 
he longs for the coming of Sunday to wit- 
ness the strife and knavery of the cock- 
fights. When a man, he takes up with the 
first woman to be found in the neighbor- 
hood and makes her his mistress to gratify 
his amorous lusts. In the wretched tavern 
the food he finds is only the putrid salt 
meat, codfish filled with rotten red spots, 
and India rice, and the man who harvests 
the best coffee in the world, who helps to 
gather into the troughs the sweetest grains 
of nature and takes to pasture in the fields 
and meadows the beautiful calves, cannot 
raise to his lips the bit of meat, because 
the municipal tax places it out of his reach 
and almost duplicates the price of the tain- 
ted codfish; coffee becomes to him an 
article of luxury through its high price, and 
of sugar he can only taste that filled with 
molasses and impurities. . . .” 

President Coolidge’s letter then de- 
scribed the swift coming of order, justice, 
health and light taxes under the U. S. 
military occupation. Next came the civil 
government, then citizenship and the pres- 
ent organic laws, under which Porto 
Ricans enjoy greater liberty—at least in 
fiscal matters—than any other State or 
Territory. The obvious benefits to Porto 
Rico of U. S. tariff protection were the bur- 
den of the last part of the letter, and 
President Coolidge said: 

“There is a feeling . . . that the United 
States is entitled to a good name in its 
dealings with Porto Rico. . . . Perhaps 
nowhere else has progress been so marked 
and so apparent as in Porto Rico. We are 
certainly entitled to a large part of the 
credit for this situation.” 

Perhaps what annoyed Porto Ricans 
most—for, as Governor Towner had antic- 
ipated, they were annoyed—was this 
frankly patronizing conclusion: 

“There is no disposition in America, and 
certainly not on my part, to discourage 
any reasonable aspiration of the people of 
Porto Rico. The island has so improved 
and its people have so progressed in the 
last generation as to justify high hopes for 
the future... .” 

Such are the uses of charity that, once 
raised up, the patient spurns the hand that 
healed him. President Barcelo of the Porto 
Rican Senate and Speaker José Toussoto 
of the Porto Rican House proclaimed that 
President Coolidge’s picture of Porto Rican 
inferiority would “sweep the island” for 
their party in next autumn’s election. 
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President Coolidge cited cockfights, putrid 
meat, spotted codfish. 


With quaint impropriety, they called 
President Coolidge a “thundering Jupiter.” 
They promised to write long answers to 
“Jupiter’s” long reprimand. 


CORRUPTION 


Fashions In Silence 


It was an unusual trio—Andrew Wil- 
liam Mellon, William Morgan Butler and 
Will H. Hays—whom Inquisitor Walsh 
assembled one morning last week for ex- 
amination. In 1923, Mr. Hays had tried 
to pass some of Harry Ford Sinclair’s oily 
bonds to Mr. Mellon and Mr. Butler, in 
return for cash for the G. O. P. deficit. 
They had declined. But in the four sub- 
sequent years, long after all knew of Sin- 
clair’s crookery and all during the Senate’s 
efforts to unearth it, none of the trio had 
breathed a word of the sly Hays plan. 

Mr. Mellon explained: “I have plenty of 
troubles of my own.” 

Mr. Butler said: “I had no responsi- 
bility whatever.” 

Mr. Hays wriggled and said: “Let us 
not get technical about it.” 

Mr. Mellon and Mr. Butler were ab- 
solved by Inquisitor Walsh of anything 
nefarious, though citizens still wondered 
at their silent sheltering of Mr. Hays. 

In the Senate, Mr. Hays was flayed as 
a “fence” (purveyor of stolen goods). Mr. 
Butler, as present chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, was asked 
by Senator Borah if the party might not 
at once pay back to Harry Ford Sinclair 
the sums it had taken from him. 

“As I see it,” replied Mr. Butler, “the 
obligation, if any, for restitution is upon 
those who conducted the transaction.” 

Senator Borah thereupon announced 
that, as he saw it, the G. O. P. is a con- 
tinuing institution. A change of manage- 
ment is not a change of entity. Senator 
Borah called for conscience money from 
Republicans ashamed for their party. 


Money began trickling in slowly, and 
Senator Borah was variously applauded 
and deplored. Many observers credited 
him as of old with having “Honor,” 
“political decency,” “civic conscience.” 
In Boston, where Chairman Butler lives, 
the Transcript sneered at “The Puritan 
first-page virtue of Hon. William E. Borah 
of Idaho.” 

Many citizens, realizing that the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. is traditionally regarded 
as the head of the party which puts him 
in power, wondered if President Coolidge 
would make any comment on Senator 
Borah’s ‘shame fund” and Chairman But- 
ler’s refusal to accept it for the party. 
Chairman Butler visited the White House, 
staying quite a while. But when he came 
out, he said nothing and President Cool- 
idge, too, held his peace. . . . 

After a visit to Chicago, boyish Senator 
Nye, of the investigating committee, an- 
nounced that he and Senator Norbeck had 
unearthed fresh oil evidence, which, if 
valid, would “rock the country.” Senator 
Nye said: “If reports given to our com- 
mittee are true, a name is involved that it 
would be criminal to mention until further 
investigation of the basis of the charges is 
made.” 


Later in the week Inquisitor Nye’s com- 
mittee announced that it would examine 
the papers of the late President Harding, 
particularly those concerning the sale of 
his Marion Star for the large sum of $380,- 
ooo. On the floor of the Senate, that same 
afternoon, campaign funds were on a dozen 
lashing tongues. Pat Harrison of Missis- 
sippi, Democrat, told of a Republican din- 
ner in Chicago in 1920 where Vice Presi- 
dent Coolidge made “a rip snorting 
speech” before “the big fat fellows from 
all over the country, who had more money 
than they knew what to do with.” Sena- 
tor Borah made another plea for his Re- 
publican retribution fund:* “TI believe the 
[Sinclair] conspiracy was formed in the 
city of Chicago at the convention in 1920 
by a few men unbeknown to the party it- 
self, unbeknown to the rank and file, but 
by men who under cover of party protec- 
tion were consummating a crime.” 

Senator Robinson of Indiana, Repub- 
lican, not wishing to be left out of the 
word-fest, said that Mr. Sinclair had also 
contributed to the campaign fund of Gov- 
ernor Alfred Emanuel Smith of New York, 
in 1920. In that campaign, Governor 
Smith met his only popular defeat at the 
hands of Nathan L. Miller, who was later 
an attorney for Sinclair-partner Harry M. 
Blackmer. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Dead Raised 


A daub of foam and then a dark hulk 
appeared on the surface of the Atlantic 
Ocean off the coast of Provincetown, 
Mass., last week. The Navy submarine 
S-4 had been raised from the bottom of 
the sea, exactly 15 minutes less than three 


*To which Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy in the Harding Adminis- 
tration, last week contributed $100, 
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months after it had been gored by the 
Coast Guard destroyer Paulding (Time, 
Dec. 26). It was towed to the Navy Yard 
at Boston for inspection. Six bodies cov- 
ered with mud and slime were found in the 
torpedo compartment. But nowhere was a 
written record of the horrible last hours of 
those bodies. 


THE TARIFF 


Exit Costigan 

One way to spoil a party of which you 
disapprove is to leave it, making a dis- 
turbance as you go. That attracts people’s 
attention. If you were right, the party 
may be toned down or turned off. 

Such was the technique of Edward 
Prentiss Costigan, when he resigned last 
week from the Federal Tariff Commission. 
He had served longer on it than any other 
member. A Colorado lawyer and mine- 
owner, he was appointed in 1917 by Presi- 
dent Wilson, when the Commission was in- 
vented to “take the tariff out of politics.” 

Removing the tariff from politics is 
about as possible as breeding a boneless 
herring. “High tariff” and “low tariff” are 
dogmas of two opposite schools of econ- 
omy if not expressions of two opposite 
views of life. The inevitable politics of 
tariff administration were acknowledged 
when the Commission’s founders provided 
that of its six members, not more than 
three should be in the same political party. 
That provision provided deadlock. The 
deadlock has persisted during virtually all 
of the Commission’s eleven-year existence. 
The low-tariff deadlocker has been Edward 
Prentiss Costigan. Since 1922, the high- 
tariff deadlocker—and successful cham- 
pion—has been Chairman Thomas O. Mar- 
vin, Boston Republican, against whom Mr. 
Costigan last week hurled charges and 
complaints that were six years old. 

Mr. Costigan began calling Mr. Marvin 
a “lobbyist” when the latter was first ap- 
pointed by President Harding. And Mr. 
Marvin was a lobbyist in Washington, for 
the wool trade. That is why President 
Harding appointed him. That is politics. 
“Give as many people as much as they 
want as much of the time as you can.” 

Last week Low-Tariff Mr. Costigan 
added that High-Tariff Mr. Marvin was 
“tireless and fanatical”; that his continued 
membership on the Commission impaired 
its usefulness and reputation. He criticized 
two other members of the Commission— 
Edgar B. Brossard of Utah and Sherman J. 
Lowell of New York—for belonging to 
the “Marvin group.” He attacked Presi- 
dent Coolidge for disposing of former 
Commissioners, notably David J. Lewis of 
Maryland, when their views and actions 
displeased. He also charged disregard of 
law and improper exercise of power against 
President Coolidge’s record on tariff 
changes under the flexible provision which 
permits 50% increases or decreases by the 
President independent of Congress. The 
Coolidge record is 18 increases and five 
decreases, the latter including lowered 
rates on bob-white quail, mill-feed, paint- 
brush handles. President Coolidge has 
raised the tariff on such important com- 
modities as wheat, butter, pig iron. 

What Mr. Costigan sought was a Con- 


gressional inquiry. Two years ago he 
sought the same thing and a committee 
under Senator Robinson of Arkansas was 
appointed, but nothing came of it. 

Used to the Costigan castigations, Chair- 
man Marvin commented last week: “I part 
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. castigated by Costigan. 


with him with a salute for his many fine 
qualities and wish him greater success and 
satisfaction in his new enterprises than he 
achieved as a member of the commission.” 

Commissioner Brossard quoted sarcas- 
tically: ‘“ ‘Captain, they’re all out of step 
but me.’ ” 


CATASTROPHE 


In California 


If water were an animate being, its most 
significant characteristic would be the herd 
instinct. Man and Mother Earth have 
conspired to keep water cooped up in 
bottles, pipes, dams, lakes and oceans. But 
whenever Man or Mother Earth makes a 
slip, a Water runs madly to meet fellow 
Waters. Last week there was a revolt of 
Water in the San Francisquito Canyon and 
the Santa Clara Valley, 50 miles north of 
Los Angeles. The St. Francis dam had long 
been a symbol of hate in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

It was completed two years ago, as an 
important link in the system that supplies 
Los Angeles with water from the moun- 
tains. The fruit growers and ranchers in 
the Santa Clara Valley fought in vain 
against its construction. They wanted the 
water for their lands. In the southwest, 
where water is scarce and tempers are hot, 
a dam has never been built without an ar- 
gument between agriculturalists and city 
folk. 

The Break. At 1 a. m. one night last 
week the St. Francis dam broke at each 
end, although the centre section (200 ft. 
high) held fast. Twelve billion gallons of 
water in the form of a wave 75 ft. high 
went charging down the San Francisquito 
Canyon, into the Santa Clara River. By 





the time it reached the Pacific Ocean, 75 
miles away, it was little more than a mali- 
cious trickle. But behind were the wiped- 
out towns of Newhall, Saugus, Piru, Fill- 
more, Santa Paula; 305 dead humans, 
thousands of dead animals; little white 
flags designating corpses found by rescue 
parties; muddy-yellowish slime and jagged 
stumps where once were orange blossoms; 
rotting carcasses on the $500,000 ranch of 
Cinemactor Harry Carey; total estimated 
property damage of $20,000,000. The re- 
volting waters had tossed one sleeping 
farmer in a lean-to shack to the top of 
the canyon, saving his life. But his brother 
and niece in a nearby cabin were sucked 
into a watery death. At Newhall a morgue 
was established in a dance pavillion; 50 
bodies lay in rows on tilted boards; an old 
sign over the door said: “WELCOME.” 

The Cause. There was scarcely a man 
in southern California who did not have 
his own theory concerning the breaking of 
the St. Francis Dam. 

1) A minor earthquake several days be- 
fore the flood caused a shifting and a 
weakening of the dam’s foundations. En- 
gineers had little faith in this theory. 

2) Road workmen set off unusually 
potent charges of dynamite near the dam 
on the day before the break. A few Los 
Angeles residents even hinted that the 
dam was intentionally destroyed by coun- 
try bumpkins to spite the city folk. Offi- 
es pronounced this speculation ridicu- 
ous. 

3) The most plausible cause of the dis- 
aster was the dam itself. “It is admitted,” 
said Coroner Frank A. Nance of Los 
Angeles, “that the dam was not anchored 
to hard rock. One end was fastened to 
shale and the other to a conglomerate for- 
mation.” Water had gradually seeped into 
this bed, softened it; and last week when 
the dam was filled to its maximum capac- 
ity, the foundations crumbled. Residents 
reported that they had noticed small leaks 
about the base of the dam ten days before 
the break. 

The Investigations. Eight investiga- 
tions to fix the blame for the disaster were 
under way last week, by state, county and 
city authorities. Mayor George E. Cryer 
of Los Angeles said: “Los Angeles cannot 


‘restore the lives lost, but the damages 


should be paid. . . . We of Los Angeles 
must face the responsibility.” Fruit grow- 
ers and ranchers, bitter, agreed with the 
mayor. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Drive 

Down a sunbaked Florida golf-fairway, 
John Davison Rockefeller, aged 88, last 
week propelled a golf-ball 175 yards. Up 
stepped Will Rogers, funnyman, with a 
discolored dime, and said: “Here, Mr. 
Rockefeller, take this as a little token of 
your wonderful drive. Be sure and don’t 
spend it too fast.” 





oe 


Landes Out 


Once aroused, there is no more potent 
politician than the Better Element. It 
lifts politics right out of Politics. But 
then, successful, the Better Element for- 
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Salon de Thé of the Ile de France 


"He de France’ 


oA Atop in Advance of the Modernist 


F you’re modern, sophis- 
ticated, with a flair for 
clothes,a sympathy for the 

new, the smart in decoration... 
if you adore surprises in colour, 
line, conversation, or tinkling in 
a little glass...then you'll find 
your most inspiring background 
when you enter the hand-wrought 
iron doors of the Salon Mixte on 
the“‘Ile de France”.-~No wonder 
you have to speak early to get 
on the“Ile de France*! «Two 
other liners complete the Weekly 
Express Service via“‘the longest 
gangplank in the world”... the 
“France”, beloved of the inner 
circle, the“Paris”, smart as ever. 
©~Most direct route to Plymouth, 
England.»Then Le Havre de 
Paris...no tenders...the boat- 
train... three hours, Paris. 


drench fine 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent, 


or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 


| 





gets. Last week, Seattle reached the 
turning point of the same sort of Better 
Element cycle by which New York got 
a Hylan after a Mitchell, Chicago a 
Thompson after a Dever, and by which 
Detroit will inevitably get a question 
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SEATTLE’S Mayor 
Better elements forget. 


mark after its Lindberghian grand-uncle, 
Mayor John C. Lodge. 

Four years ago, while underworldly 
Mayor Edwin J. Brown of Seattle was 
away, the president of the Seattle City 
Council, Mrs. Bertha Knight Landes, wife 
of Dean Landes of the University of 
Washington and sister-in-law of Presi- 
dent Emeritus David Starr Jordan of 
Stanford University, stepped in as acting 
mayor and “closed the town.” The town 
had needed closing so badly that the Bet- 
ter Element was very pleased with Mrs. 
Landes. In 1926, it elected her Mayor of 
Seattle by a 5,000-vote majority. 

Last week, the Better Element having 
forgotten it was in politics, and “the 
town” being weary of her well-doing, 
Mrs. Landes was defeated for re-election 
by Frank Edwards, a retired Seattle show- 
man. This time the Mayor-elect’s margin 
Was 19,000 votes. 











Comings & Goings 





Visitors in the U. S. last week included: 


The Mayor of Budapest. Dr. Eugene 
Sipocz was one of some 500 distinguished 
Hungarian “Kossuth Pilgrims” who landed 
at Manhattan, last week, led by Baron 
Sigmund de Perenyi, a onetime Hungarian 
Minister of Interior. 

They came to dedicate and present to 
the city of New York a monument com- 
memorating that titanic hero, Lajos 
(Louis) Kossuth (1802-94). For a day 
Manhattan rang with speeches fervently 
recalling how Kossuth proclaimed the in- 
dependence of Hungary and became Dic- 
tator in 1848, only to see his fatherland 
reconquered within a twelve-month by 
Austro-Russian troops ‘supporting the 
Austrian Boy-Emperor Franz Josef, then 


a stripling of 19. The fact that in 1851 
Kossuth was brought to Manhattan on a 
U. S. man-of-war and honored as a su- 
preme apostle of Liberty gave point to 
the dedication of last week. 


— ¢——_ 


Lord Dunsany, famed Irish romantic, 
18th Baron Dunsany, poet, dramatist & 
man of letters, arrived to revisit the U. S. 
last week for the first time since 1919. 

On his last visit he ubiquitously exhib- 
ited bad manners but last week he seemed 
the authentic dreamer of such works of 
genius as Tales of Wonder, A Night at an 
Inn and The Laughter of the Gods. 


—o—— 


Mrs. Margaret Sanger (Mrs. J. Noah 
H. Slee), famed birth controller, declared 
last week, as she landed from the J/e de 
France that in Germany 98% of all pros- 
pective brides apply to government bu- 
reaus where they are told how to prevent 
conception. 

—— «-—_- 

Rosie (“Dolly Sisters”) Dolly landed 
at Manhattan last week with her new 
Dominion husband, Mortimer Davis Jr., 
tobacco scion. Asked about the amazing 
luck of herself and twin-sister Jennie, 
at the baccarat tables in Cannes (TIME, 
March 12), Mrs. Davis ruefully admitted 
that luck has turned against Jennie, who 
has now lost the whole of a spectacular 
win totaling £40,000 ($195,000). 


~ 


eae 


Trader Horn. Shameful was the ex- 
ploitation last week, in Manhattan, of a 
white-haired and quavering old man of 75 
whose name is Smith but who has become 
famous as Alfred Aloysius (“Trader’’) 
Horn. His arrival from Johannesburg, 
South Africa, via London, was made the 
occasion for a humorous publicity cam- 
paign by the Publishers of Trader Horn, 
a biography of Afric blood and thunder 
which the old man is said to have “dic- 
tated” (Time, June 27). Throughout the 
week, Mr. Smith wandered like a puzzled 
Rip Van Winkle through a series of func- 
tions at which he, in contrast to most of 
the literati present, was creditably sober. 

The enterprising South African novelist 
to whom Mr. Smith “dictated” Trader 
Horn is a Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis. How 
large a share of the best-selling royalties 
goes to her was guessed, last week, from 
the fact that Mr. Smith reached Manhat- 
tan traveling second class on the Olympic 
and put up at the modest Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. 

There correspondents prodded him with 
questions about his early life until he 
cackled: “I have been a little bit a rogue 
elephant—as I have written, something 
of a rascal elephant.” 

So rascally was the wink which accom- 
panied this statement that for minutes 
thereafter eager camera men cried: “Wink 
that eye again, Trader Horn! . . . Hold 
that wink, Trader! . . . You're not wink- 
ing, Trader Horn.” 

Soon the Studebaker Corp. of America, 
“presented” Mr. Smith with a shiny new 
sedan. The “presentation” was chronicled 
and photographed as such by the Hearst 
press but the Studebaker Corp., when 
closely pressed, straight-forwardly ad- 
mitted that Mr. Smith was merely using 
the sedan “on loan,” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 











COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Royal Oak 


Even the King was perturbed. He 
called the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
William Clive Bridgeman, to Buckingham 
Palace and asked for details. Meanwhile 
the British public was flabbergasted by re- 
ports that there had been a “mutiny” 
aboard H. M. S. Royal Oak, Flagship of 
the First Battle Squadron of the British 
Mediterranean Fleet. 

The truth, when it came out, was much 
less perturbing but more picturesque. 
There has been, it seems, a violent quar- 
rel between the three superior naval 
officers aboard the Royal Oak, namely: 

1) The presiding Rear Admiral of the 
Squadron, Bernard St. G. Collars; 

2) The Captain of the Royal Oak, Ken- 
neth Dewar; and 

3) The Commander of the ship, Henry 
Martin Daniels. 

Seamen explained to landlubbers, last 
week, that a captain turns over the man- 
agement of his ship to the commander 
and when an admiral comes on board, the 
captain then becoming (to use a military 
simile) the admiral’s -bief of staff. Ordi- 
narily the possibilities of friction which 
lurk in such an interlocked command are 
smoothed over by the formulae of tra- 
dition. Last week, however, the captain 
and commander of the Royal Oak were 
understood to have filed complaints with 
the Admiralty alleging that Rear Admiral 
Collars had grossly and persistently over- 
stepped the bounds of his authority and 
shamefully browbeaten his _ inferiors. 
Pending an investigation, all three officers 
were suspended, last week, and ordered to 
hurry from Malta to London, there to give 
an account of their quarrel. 


Libel? 


On the day that the World War Armis- 
tice was signed, Nov. 11, 1918, gallant 
Canadian troops took Mons. Recently a 
Canadian journal, the Port Hope Guide, 
said scathingly of this action: 

“There was much waste of human life 
during the War, enormous loss of lives 
which should not have taken place. But it 
is doubtful whether, in any case, there 
was a more deliberate and useless waste of 
human life than in the so-called capture of 
Mons... ..... 

“Tt was the last day [of the War] and 
the last hour, and almost the last minute, 
when to glorify the Canadian Headquarters 
Staff, the Commander-in-Chief conceived 
the mad idea that it would be a fine thing 
to say that the Canadians had fired the 
last shot in the Great War and had cap- 
tured the last German entrenchments be- 
fore the bugles sounded 11 o’clock, when 
the armistice which had been signed by 
both sides would begin officially.” 

The onetime Commander-in-Chief thus 
flayed is General Sir Arthur Currie, pep- 
pery, jealous of his honor, and, since 1920, 
the respected civilian Principal of famed 
McGill University. Last week he was 


engaged, at Cobourg, Ontario, in suing the 
Port Hope Guide for $50,000 damages. 
Although the case will not come up for 
trial until April 16th, General Currie made 
public, last week, a quantity of Staff re- 
ports which appeared to show that the 











GENERAL SIR ARTHUR CURRIE 


He denied wasting life. 


Canadians had entered Mons at midnight 
and cleared the Germans out by 4:30 
a.m. on Nov. 11, 1918, and that the news 
that the Armistice had been signed did 
not reach General Currie until 6:45. 

Observers doubted whether a jury would 
award $50,000 in the belief that at the 
fatal hour of 4:30 a. m. the Canadian 
Staff was still heavily discounting the fact 
that the Armistice negotiations had begun 
3 days previously, on Nov. 8, 1918. 


——— 


Stars, Moon, Sun | 


“All the sins I have committed in this 
life and previous lives are now destroyed 
as I walk step by step around this sacred 
fire.” 

So said, last week, famed Miss Nancy 
Ann Miller of Seattle, as she proceeded to 
embrace Hinduism, in order to become the 
third wife of the abdicated Maharaja of 
Indore, Sir Tukoji Rao Holkar (Time, 
March 8, 1926). 

Slowly she paced around a fire blazing 
upon the bank of the esteemed Godavari 
River, at Gangapur, India. Priests invoked 
in her behalf the whole pantheon of Hindu 
deities. At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony she approached the potent High 
Priest Jagadgur Shankarcharva, touched 
his feet, received his blessing, and walked 
away no longer Nancy Ann Miller but the 
Hindu Maiden Devi Sharmista. 

Interviewed she said: “My new name 
was that of an Indian Queen born cen- 
turies before Christ....I am now a 
Hindu, but I hope that the true spirit of 
Christianity will continue to guide me.” 


Three days later hopeful Maiden Devi 
Sharmista journeyed to Barwaha, a seat 
of the semi-royal family of her fiancé. 
There she was welcomed by a retinue of 
swarthy nobles riding upon elephants. 
Deep and throbbing came the pulse of 
heavy drums. 

No less than 17 separate rituals were 
required to transform the Maiden into a 
Maharani (courtesy title). The first cere- 
monies admitted her to Sir Tukoji’s caste, 
and made her the adopted daughter of 
his potent kinswoman, the Princess Tara- 
bai. With her social status thus assured, 
she became by a second adoption the 
daughter of a Court functionary, Colonel 
Lam Bhate, whose duty it became to give 
her in marriage. 

The wedding rites now rapidly ensued, 
and Colonel Lam Bhate explicitly de- 
clared: “For the God of Love, for Wealth, 
and for the Blessing of Procreation, to 
you I offer Devi Sharmista.”” When news 
of these words reached the bride’s grand- 
father, Mr. Louis Schaefer, in Seattle, he 
exclaimed: “I’m sorry I wasn’t there to 
give Nancy away. ... That is a gentle- 
man’s job.” 

Meanwhile, at Barwaha, the nuptials 
had been completed by the ceremony of 
withdrawing a veil from between the lov- 
ers, a fire ceremony, and a rite which con- 
sisted in winding around the bodies of the 
bride and bridegroom a single symbolic, 
yellow cord. Lastly, the wedded couple 
descended from their marriage pavilion 
into the open and called to witness that 
they are man and wife some 500 wedding 
guests and the Stars, Moon and Sun. 








Empire Notes 

An astute group of malefactors have re- 
cently been circulating pirated editions of 
the London Telephone Directory. Shrewd, 
they have reaped pelf from advertising 
sales. Last week, however, they were or- 
dered by a London court to pay damages 
of £300 ($1,458) to him who owns the 
copyrights of all British telephone direc- 


- tories, namely the King-Emperor. 


Persons who wondered how George V 
has managed to acquire so unique a mo- 
nopoly wondered no longer when they re- 
flected that British telephones are owned 
and operated by His Majesty’s Post Office. 


The Admiralty’s estimate of its budget- 
ary needs was presented to the House of 
Commons, last week, by rubicund First 
Lord of the Admiralty William Clive 
Bridgeman. After tolling out the mighty 
total sum of £57,300,000 ($278,478,000), 
Mr. Bridgeman remarked that this repre- 
sents a cut of £700,000 from the appro- 
priations of last year. 

Referring pointedly to the U. S. Naval 
program (Time, Feb. 27), he piously de- 
clared: “Nothing ... is going to drive 
us... into a great naval competition 
with America or anybody else.” 

But British naval supremacy will con- 
tinue amply maintained under the present 
estimates. 
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EGYPT 
Fire de Luxe 


As they watched their flocks by night, 
certain Egyptian shepherds beheld, last 
week, a flaming portent. They saw the 
famed Luxor-Cairo de Luxe Express dash 
screeching through the night with two of 
its sleeping cars afire. For once the poor 
shepherds, shivering in their rags, were 
momentarily more fortunate than such de 
luxe travelers as George Eastman (ko- 
daks). He, clad in silken green pajamas, 
slumbered in one of the flaming cars. 

The fire had started when an ill-greased 
axle grew hot and hotter, began to spew 
forth sparks, and finally set the wooden 
sleeping car afire. Flames danced in the 
corridor, awakened the attendant. With a 
bound he leaped for the nearest stop- 
signal cord, found it already useless, 
burned through. 

From the engine, three cars ahead, 
came a merry hoot, as the unsuspecting 
engineer blew his whistle at a crossing and 
the moon. 

Mr. Eastman has a faithful, attendant 
physician, Dr. Albert D. Kaiser. His 
sharp ears caught the sound of a hasty 
knock as the sleeping car attendant dashed 
past his door. “I arose,” said Dr. Kaiser 
afterward, “and found Eastman sleeping 
peacefully. ...I told him to fly.... 
He grabbed for his clothes, but I shouted: 
‘Leave everything! Not a second to 
lose!’ ” 

Some few hours later rich Mr. East- 
man arrived at Cairo wearing one slipper, 
one shoe, a pair of dress trousers and the 
jacket of his green pajamas. He told how 
the train was finally stopped, when the 
sleeping car attendant managed to climb, 
catlike, over the swaying luggage van and 
into the cab of an engineer who knew his 
‘trade too well to look behind. Other pas- 
sengers, all safe, were chiefly irate because 
their luggage had been destroyed when the 
two flaming coaches, which could not be 
extinguished, were uncoupled and allowed 
to burn to the rails. 

Not thus irate was Mr. Eastman. He 
had shipped virtually all his baggage by 
another train, and had remained at Luxor 
for an extra day, to be shown over the 
tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen by famed Egyp- 
tologist James Henry Breasted of the 
University of Chicago. With a contented 
smile, Mr. Eastman remarked that his 
unburned luggage contains a fine specimen 
of the nearly extinct white rhinoceros 
which he shot in the upper Nile region by 
special permission of the Egyptian Gov- 


ernment. 
GERMANY 


Inhuman Clause 


Defense Minister General Wilhelm 
Groener made a bristling, characteristic 
speech to the Reichstag, last week, roundly 
declaring that “the present alarming in- 
crease in suicides among German soldiers” 
is directly due to a clause in the Versailles 
Treaty which prevents Germans from en- 
listing in the Reichswehr for a period of 
less than twelve years. 

The intent of the treaty is of course to 


make it impossible for Germany to use 
her small army as a training school for 
warriors, something which might easily 
be done if quick turnovers in enlistment 
were allowed. 

Fulminating against the twelve-year 
term, General Groener cried: “It is inhu- 
man! Our young men enter the army en- 
thusiastically, but after two or three years 
many begin to get restless under the 
necessarily strict discipline. Being unable 
to obtain a discharge the men become 
morose and despondent, with the result 
that some end their lives in fits of in- 
sanity.” 

— 
Heroes turn Tails 


General Erich von Ludendorff and Ad- 
miral Alfred von Tirpitz declared, last 
week, that in the general election sched- 
uled for this Spring they will not seek 
re-election as deputies of the Reichstag. 

Behind this announcement loomed the 
fact that the reactionary parties to which 
Ludendorff and Tirpitz belong have dwin- 
dled vastly in prestige, of late, and may 
well be reduced to impotence if the forth- 
coming election shows a now widely proph- 
esied shift to the left. 

It seemed, last week, that Heroes 
Ludendorff and Tirpitz had turned their 
political tails just in time to avoid the 
odium of being seated on the definitely 
losing side. 


FRANCE 
At Last 


After having been before Parliament for 
seven years, the Social Insurance Bill was 
finally passed, last week, in time to win 
votes in the general election scheduled for 
this Spring. 

The new measure will eventually pro- 
vide disability benefits and old age pen- 
sions for approximately half the citizens 
of France. For this purpose an insurance 
fund totaling $4,000,000,000 will be gradu- 
ally amassed by levying a special tax upon 
employers and employes which is expected 
to bring in $200,000,000 per year. While 
the fund is building up the insurance will 
come increasingly and proportionately into 


effect. 
HUNGARY 


Potter’s Son 


Up to the mossy, domed Cathedral at 
Esztergom-on-Danube wound a solemn, 
resplendent procession of robed prelates 
and civil functionaries heavy with chains 
of office. 

A thick snow, softly falling, added 
serenity to the high occasion, which was 
no less than the installation of Justinian 
Cardinal Szeredy (Time, Jan. 2) as 
Primate of Hungary, an office which 
carries with it the rank of Duke. 

Last week Hungarians honored their 
new Duke Primate as perhaps subordinate 
in rank only to Regent Nicholas Horthy 
of the kingless kingdom of Hungary. The 
newly exalted Primate is humble of origin, 
has two brothers who are still village pot- 
ters, as was his father. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Amir In London 


Splendor and shouting, pomp and 
martial music marked the triumphal entry 
into London, last week, of the Amir of 
Afghanistan who styles himself ‘The Peace 
of God” and is parading with a resplendent 
suite through Europe (Time, Jan. 23 et 
seq.). 

Upon the station platform waited George 
V, cloaked impressively as a Field Marshal, 
and accompanied by Her Majesty. Beside 
them stood the unfamiliar apparition of 
ruddy and rotund Prime Minister Baldwin 
in full court dress, with tight knee breeches 
and a jingling sword. Ranged in the back- 
ground were the Cabinet, My Lord Mayor 
of London Sir Charles Batho, many a civic 
dignitary, and finally, stretching away for 
blocks, the regiments of Guards. All these 
showy humans were mustered to remind 
the Sovereign of Afghanistan how mighty 
is the Commonwealth whose tutelary em- 
pire, India, lies at Afghanistan’s back door. 

Came at last the Afghan special train, 
chuffing slowly in from Dover. The Amir 
was first to descend, clad from neck to 
heel in a long grey cloak. He saluted the 
King-Emperor, clasped his hand and 
bowed, then turned to kiss the Queen-Em- 
press’ gracious finger tips. Meanwhile 
Queen Thuraya of Afghanistan had appeared 
at the door of her salon car and stood 
irresolute, ignored. Instantly Queen Mary, 
with ready tact, hurried across the plat- 
form to welcome in matronly fashion petite 
Queen Thuraya. The Amir, having ignored 
his Consort, made one more faux pas, a 
few moments later, as he rode beside the 
King-Emperor to Buckingham Palace. Al- 
though intently watched by thousands of 
Londoners, who teemed upon the side- 
walks, “The Peace of God” unconcernedly 
blew his nose into his fingers and then 
wiped them in his dove grey cloak. 


Further entertainment for Afghan 
Royalty, in London last week, included: 
1) Banquets at Buckingham Palace, Guild- 
hall, and the Foreign Office; 2) Lodging of 
the Royal Afghans in a suite of rooms at 
Buckingham Palace completely redecorated 
in the favorite Afghan colors, black & gold; 
3) A review and sham battle staged by 
some 100 planes of the Royal Air Force, 
some of which bombed and set fire to a 
cluster of tents which might just as well 
have been an Afghan village; 4) Prepara- 
tions for a great naval review at which 
Amir Amanullah would be given an oppor- 
tunity to descend beneath the waves in a 
British submarine and would view upon 
the surface the visible embodiment of Sea 


Power. 
RUMANIA 


Peasant March 


The Fascist march on Rome was wholly 
militant and partially armed. It compelled 
a quavering cabinet to yield, to vanish. 
Very different was a march upon Bucha- 
rest last week, staged by 60,000 peaceful 
peasants. Their revered leader, Dr. Juliu 
Maniu, threatened no more than that the 
peasants would wait quietly in the streets 
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for four days, meanwhile petitioning Pre- 
mier Vintila Bratiano to resign. 

Strangely enough, although M. Bratiano 
heads an intensely militant oligarchy of 
land owners and industrialists—although 
he dominates the police and the army— 
there was a possibility that he might re- 
sign, or at least so reorganize his cabinet 
as to give the peasants a voice in the gov- 
ernment, which they have not had for 
decades. 

The nation is not so ready to accept the 
dictatorship of Vintila Bratiano, a single- 
track pedantic conservative, as it was to 
obey his late brother Jon Bratiano, that 
born dictator and multi-talented statesman 
(TrmE, Dec. 5). Moreover the 60,000 
waiting, shuffling peasants must have been 
a strong reminder that if the House of 
Bratiano had ever permitted a fair elec- 
tion to be held in Rumania during the past 
decade, it would certainly have been swept 
out of power by the peasant party. Faced 
by such facts would Vintila Bratiano bend 
now or break later? The _ peasants 
munched their rations, waited patiently. 


—_©——_ 


Y 


Legacy, Confidences 


Marie was kissing Marie; mother was 
embracing daughter; Dowager Queen 
Marie of Rumania was bidding a gracious, 
willowy farewell at Bucharest, last week, 
to Queen Marie of Jugoslavia, her recent 
house guest (True, March 5s). 

Rumanians learned of the parting with 
dour thoughts, Jugoslavs with joy. Rea- 
son: Queen Marie of Jugoslavia carried 
home to Belgrade in her special train, 
last week, documents transferring to her 
a huge cash legacy from her late father, 
King Ferdinand of Rumania (Time, Aug. 
1). Generous, the bequest amounts to 
80,000,000 lei ($4,800,000), a sour grape 
for Rumanians, a plump plum for Jugo- 
slavs. 


By contrast, the bequests to Marie of 
Rumania from her late husband, are not 
in cash but in the form of a life tenancy 
of Cotroceni, her favorite palace in Bu- 
charest, plus barely sufficient life grants 
and stipends to keep the wolf a decent, 
royal distance from her door. Therefore, 
the departure of Marie of Jugoslavia, 
figuratively bearing 80,000,000 /ei, must 
have tried her mother’s nerves. So serene 
and queenly is Marie of Rumania, how- 
ever, that two days later she was con- 
fiding optimistically to correspondents.* 

Of her palace home she said: “I hope 
that Cotroceni will remain a hospitable 
centre for those who are suffering and 
are in need, for those who take an interest 
in art and literature or who work for 
charity, besides being a home for my chil- 
dren. In short, Cotroceni will continue to 
be the heart of the country.” 

Twiddling the little key to her jewel 
box which always hangs from her left 
wrist, Queen Marie continued: 

“T wrote a story lately for the children 


*Since the death of King Ferdinand, Queen 
Marie has not ceased to have “conversations” 
with correspondents; but her principal lady in 
waiting contends that “such ‘conversations’ are 
not ‘interviews,’ which could not possibly be 
granted while Her Majesty is in mourning.” 


of America, as I had promised during my 

visit to the United States in 1926. 
“When I began to write my story I 

experienced difficulty in finding material 


MarIE OF RUMANIA 
“We cherished other dreams.” 


that would interest them. I finally hit 
upon the following idea— 

“The old grandmother in a little Ameri- 
can house brings a little orphan child a 
Rumanian doll. As soon as the child takes 
the gift in its arms the doll comes to life 
and starts to sing Rumanian songs. The 
child is fascinated. Then, as if by magic, 
the doll whisks the child away to distant 
Rumania... . 

“The American child and the bewitched 
doll, accompanied by a little Rumanian 
shepherd child, travel through Rumania. 
Rumania would not hold such charm for 
American children if the Queen of Ru- 
mania didn’t live there. It was not easy 
to describe myself, but I hope I succeeded. 

“In the meantime, the King dies. In 
order that the story be up-to-date, the 
children find the Queen in mourning 
among the lilies of the Black Sea, which 
is not black, but blue. Here the American 
child takes leave of the Queen. The child 
awakens and recognizes its grandmother, 
to whom it tells its impressions of Ru- 
mania.” 

After pausing for an instant, Her Maj- 
esty added as a potent after-thought: “I 
am also writing the story of my life... . 
It is a long task. . . . As a child I knew 
all the great personalities of the day.” 

Speaking at last of her six-year-old 
grandson, King Mihai of Rumania, the 
Dowager Queen, 52, said: “At present he 
speaks only two languages, Rumanian and 
English. He is a very understanding child 
and he often blurts out the most unex- 


pected remarks. He is good looking. . . . 
But whenever I see him a certain sadness 
overcomes me, for we cherished other 
dreams for him.” 

Presumably such “other dreams” en- 
visioned King Mihai in the status of 
Crown Prince, and pictured on the Ru- 
nianian throne his now abdicated father, 
Prince Carol, eldest son of Queen Marie. 

During the week Prince Carol continued 
to dwell at the smart, sumptuous Hotel 
Negresco, in Nice, French Riviera, with 
his auburn haired Jewish friend, Mme. 
Magda Lupescu (TrmE, Feb. 27). A hard- 
boiled Chicago Tribune correspondent 
penetrated their decent privacy to the ex- 
tent of discovering that they occupy one 
room and bath not facing the sea. 

Headlined the Tribune, prematurely: 
CAROL AND HIS SWEETIE BROKE, 
LIVE IN 1 ROOM. 


NICARAGUA 


Jungle Journalism 


One and only one U.S. journalist has 
had the manly gumption to go jungaleer- 
ing in Nicaragua and cable home true de- 
tails of the war now being fought between 
U.S. Marines and the indomitable Nic- 
araguan guerilla, General Augusto Calder- 
on Sandino (Time, Aug. 1). The unique 
jungle journalist is Carleton Beals, now 
special correspondent in Nicaragua for 
The Nation, liberal, trenchant, enterpris- 
ing Manhattan weekly review. Although 
Correspondent Beals was both prolix and 
tediously descriptive of scenery in his 
early despatches, it is now possible to cull 
one excellent purple passage and then get 
down to the solid news of the first inter- 
view obtained by any U. S. journalist from 
General Sandino. Mr. Beals, author, lec- 
turer, and onetime schoolmaster at Mex- 
ico City, writes: 

Purple Approach: “More jungle— 
humid, reeking. A soldier plucks twenty 
dollars’ worth of purple orchids (New 
York quotation) and sticks them in the 
band of his sombrero. Troops of scream- 
ing monkeys swing past, stopping occas- 
ionally to grimace at us. From the depths 


-of the forest, mountain lions roar. Huge 


macaws wing across the sky, crying hoarse- 
ly and flashing crimson. We ford and re- 
ford the north-flowing tributary, for end- 
less hours we toil across the Yali range, 
and finally drop down near Jinotega 
in another night of driving rain over 
a road where the horses roll pitifully, 
up to their bellies in mud... .I was 
finally brought to . . . General Sandino’s 
headquarters ...at San Rafael del 
Norte . . . inthe Department of Jinotega 
on the high flank of the Yali Range.” 
Sandino Described. “His regular, 
curved eyebrows are arched high above 
liquid black eyes without visible pupils. 
His eyes are of remarkable mobility and 
refraction to light—quick, intense eyes. 
. . . He is short, not more than five feet 
five. When I saw him he was dressed in a 
uniform of dark brown with almost black 
puttees, immaculately polished; a silk red- 
and-black handkerchief knotted about his 
throat; and a broad-brimmed Texas Stet- 
son hat, pulled low over his forehead and 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





pinched shovel-shaped. Occasionally, as 
we conversed, he shoved his sombrero to 
the back of his head and hitched his chair 
forward... . 

“His ideas are precisely, epigrammati- 
cally ordered. There was not a major prob- 
lem in the whole Nicaraguan question that 
he dodged or that I even needed to raise. 
In military matters I found him most as- 
sured; a bit flamboyant and boastful and 
with a tendency to exaggerate his successes. 
However, he is exceedingly astute, knows 
the country well, and, with luck breaking 
even, can remain in the field indefinitely. 
By keeping the mountainous country north 
and east at his back, he cannot be cut off 
by 2,500 marines or 5,000; and he can 
shuttle back and forth . . . across Nic- 
aragua, enjoying a fairly adequate food 
supply, tapping rich agricultural sectors, 
and passing rapidly from point to point; 
whereas the American troops, to cover this 
same region, and maintain intact their 
line of communications with Managua and 
Leon, must swing over an arc half again 
as long.” 

Demands. “Sandino in rapid fire gave 
me the basis of his demands in the present 
struggle: first, evacuation of Nicaraguan 
territory by the marines; second, the ap- 
pointment of an impartial civilian Presi- 
dent chosen by the notables of the three 
parties—one who has never been President 
and never a candidate for the Presidency; 
third, supervision of the elections by Latin 
America. 

“ ‘The day these conditions are carried 
out,’ declared Sandino, ‘I will immediately 
cease all hostilities and disband my forces. 
In addition I shall never accept a govern- 
ment position, elective or otherwise.’ 

“He left his chair and paced to and fro 
to emphasize this point. He stated ve- 
hemently: ‘Never, never will I accept 
public office. I am fully capable of gain- 
ing a livelihood for myself and my wife in 
some humble, happy pursuit. By trade I 
am a mechanic and if necessary I will re- 
turn to my trade. Nor will I ever take up 
arms again in any . . . domestic struggle 
—only in case of a new foreign invasion.’ ” 

Senate Warned. The crowning 
achievement of Correspondent Beals and 
The Nation, last week, was to transmit to 
the U.S. Senate’s Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee a warning in the autograph of Gen- 
eral Augusto Calderon Sandino: “I de- 
mand the immediate withdrawal of the 
invading troops. Otherwise from this date 
on I cannot be responsible for the safety 
of any North American official resident in 
Nicaraguan territory.” 

Observers heaped all praise upon The 
Nation for its success in interpreting to 
U.S. citizens the only Commander with 
whom they are now at war. 


— 
Triumphant Lights 


The Nicaraguan Chamber of Deputies 
declared unconstitutional and voted down 
23 to 17, last week, the bill which would 
have authorized U. S. supervision of the 
Nicaraguan election, next Fall (Time, 
May 16). 

After the vote, triumphant lights 
twinkled far into the night at the sumptu- 
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HENRIK IBSEN 
Powders, pills, possets, poetry. .. . 


ous Managua residence of famed onetime 
President of Nicaragua, General Emiliano 
Chamorro. He had defeated the bill. His 
potent, ancestral family controls the Con- 
servative electorate of Nicaragua; and 
that control enabled General Chamorro 
to wipe out, last week, his old score 
against the U. S. State Department, which 
refused to recognize a government set up 
by him, some years ago, after a coup 
d’état. 

From Washington, D. C., the State De- 
partment reaffirmed its inflexible purpose 
to supervise a “fair” election in Nica- 
ragua. Jurists opined that both the Con- 
stitution and Chamber of Deputies of 
Nicaragua might possibly be circumvented 
by having President Adolfo Diaz of 
Nicaragua (a U. S. puppet) authorize 
U. S. supervision of the election by Presi- 
dential decree, after the Chamber has 
risen. 

Amid this doubtful embroglio Brigadier 
General Logan Feland, commanding the 
1,200 U. S. Marines in Nicaragua, issued 
a general exhortation to “untiring exer- 
tion” by Marines during “the next two 
months,” because after that the rainy sea- 
son will set in and thereafter it would 
admittedly be impossible to subdue the 
forces of General Augusto Calderon San- 
dino, hardy guerilla & patriot, now in- 
domitably in arms against U. S. interven- 
tion. 


NORWAY 
1828 


The greatest Scandinavian man of let- 
ters was born, just a century ago, the son 
of a bankrupt merchant in the small Nor- 
wegian town of Skien. As a boy Henrik 
Ibsen was apprenticed to an apothecary 
ard helped to grind powders, make pills 
and mix possets. Because he did not stick 
to that trade, but became a great poet 
and a greater dramatist, all Norway 
united, last week, to honor his birth-cen- 


tenary with impressive ceremonies and 
revivals of his greatest plays at Oslo, Nor- 
wegian capital, and in Bergen, the sea port 
where he lived and labored for the theatre 
in his early years. 

The U. S. was represented in Oslo by 
75-year-old Robert Underwood Johnson, 
onetime editor of the Century Magazine, 
onetime U. S. Ambassador to Italy (1920- 
21). He bore illuminated parchment 
scrolls of greeting from various literary 
societies and hobnobbed with 98 other 
delegates from 19 countries. All were 
bounteously entertained by King Haakon 
VII of Norway. 

Between banquets and lectures, at Oslo, 
the delegates and His Majesty and Crown 
Prince Olaf attended gala performances 
at the National Theatre of six Ibsen 
plays: 1) Brand (1866), the tragic story 
of a clergyman who places duty to God 
majestically above earthly love but is 
killed by an earthly avalanche; 2) The 
League of Youth (1869), one of Ibsen’s 
few boisterous comedies; 3) Ghosts 
(1881), in which a son is smitten by Fate 
in the guise of inherited venereal disease; 
4) An Enemy of the People (1882), 
wherein the honesty of one man makes 
him the enemy of ordinary folk; 5) The 
Wild Duck (1884), a play about a sensi- 
tive girl who commits suicide when she 
learns that she is illegitimate; 6) Rosmers- 
holm (1886) in which a husband and wife 
and “other woman” hound each other 
until they all commit suicide. 

After this heroic dose of pills and 
possets for the intellect, the delegates 
climbed aboard a special train and sped 
across the Norwegian Alps to Bergen. 

There at the State Theatre they saw a 
rollicking performance of Peer Gynt 
(1867), the play which takes its name 
from a hero who typifies the convivial 
weaknesses which Ibsen thought that he 
detected in many of his countrymen. 

The peculiar significance of Ibsen in 
Norway cannot be realized unless it is re- 
membered that he was of Danish, not 
Norwegian, stock and chose to pass much 
of his manhood and old age away from 
Norway on the Continent of Europe. 
Thus he came more readily to achieve in- 
ternational fame, but lost touch with 
Norwegians who were then flocking in 
rapturous admiration around a playwright- 
demagogue who is scarcely known outside 
of Norway, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, “The 
Old Bear.” 

To this day nine Norwegians out of ten 
still emotionally prefer Bjornson to Ibsen, 
while recognizing with gratitude that the 
fame of Ibsen has “put Norway on the 
map,” for ignorant millions would other- 
wise scarcely differentiate it from Den- 
mark or Sweden. Perhaps the most famil- 
iar tradition of Ibsen is that of an old 
man who would sit for hours at a bay 
window of the Grand Café in Oslo (then 
Christiania) staring with unseeing eyes at 
the bodies of his countrymen but piercing 
their souls with uncanny insight. His re- 
ward is that the theatre-goers of today, 
who constitute for him “posterity,” have 
already witnessed a greater number of 
showings of each of his major plays than 
the sum total of productions of Abie’s 
Trish Rose. 
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Whether you operate one truck or 
one thousand, White gives you the 
most money-earning miles. ~~ The 
fleet buyer and the one-truck buyer 
are on the same ground when they 
go into the market to buy a truck. 
« Both are looking for the most 
money-earning miles. ~ That’s 
what White has to sell wherever 
a truck is part of operation. ~ ~ 
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White Fast Express Model drawn from actu awe es © THE WHITE CO., 1928 


WHITE TRUCKS 


and WHITE BUSSES 


All prices listed below are for chassis only—f. 0. b. Cleveland 
aay abd  eebtenaie' FAST EXPRESS HEAVY DUTY BUSSES 
1 -Ton Chassis............ 45 2 -Ton Chassis.. ... aS 3 -Ton Chassis ce oe 6 Model 53 —4-cyl., 16-pass. — 


$15 
1%4- ren Chase ss oom o- .. 2725 2\%4-Ton Chassis.... ..- 3%- ‘Tos Chas: bie ... 4650 Model 50- B—4-c yl., 25-pass. 
1% oo 235 Hea Duty Chace! Ds « «00 Gee Model 54 ton, 29-pass. 3300 
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Records 


In New Haven, Sabin Carr of Yale and 
Dubuque, Iowa, holder of the world’s pole- 
vault record, failed to jump 14 feet. 


To the French Olympic Committee the 
French Government gave 1,500,000 francs 
“for preparation,’ promised 1,500,000 
more in June. Said the secretary of M. 
Briand, Foreign Minister of the most 
parsimonious nation in the world, “We 
can’t afford to lose.” 


Lyle Womack (Mr. Ruth Elder) last 
week won a fight in Panama. Fighting un- 
der the name of Jeff Ross, which he likes 
better than any of his other names, he is 
said to have beaten all the amateur and 
professional middleweights in the Canal 
Zone. When he is not fighting he works 
ia the distillery of his uncle who has the 
biggest bourbon trade in Panama. 


In Champaign, IIl., Jack Elder (no rel- 
ative), Notre Dame halfback, tied the 
world’s record for 75-yard dash. 

—— 


Tennis 


Not listed in the national ranking, not 
seeded in the national tournament, a 
young man named William Aydelotte 
charged to the net in Manhattan last week 
and chopped the line drives of Julius 
Seligson into the corners. Each won two 
sets. In the second game of the fifth set 
Seligson twisted his ankle, limped, made 
an ugly face, sat down, got up, went on 
playing, limping. “Not that will aid a 
lot” punned the crowd, but critics noted 
that J. Seligson’s game had slumped be- 
fore his ankle, applauded Aydelotte as he 
went on to win the fifth set and the U. S. 
indoor tennis title. This year no French- 
men were entered. 


William Tatem Tilden, captain of the 
U. S. Davis Cup forces, gave up his réle 
in The Buzzard (drama) to start a train- 
ing camp for Davis Cup players at Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


Billiards 


A few years ago no gentleman built a 
country house without putting in a billiard 
room. Now those billiard rooms have been 
turned into breakfast rooms, gun rooms, 
dens. Billiards, no longer smart, is played 
and watched now only by people who 
really like it. In no sport except cham- 
pionship golf is there the same concentra- 
tion of spectators on a delicate feat of 
skill, the success of which depends entirely 
on nervous control—as when, in a room 
filled with smoke, and banked on four 
sides by retreating slopes of intense watch- 
ing faces, a billiard player in a stiff shirt 
and evening waistcoat, bending in a pour 
of white light over a green table, begins a 
run, clicking the cue ball against the two 
balls he is trying to keep against the 
cushion. When will he miss? Last week 
in San Francisco Edouard Horemans of 
Belgium shot 248 times, then stood aside 
for Jacob Schaefer to shoot. 

For a long time U. S. players have held 
most of the world’s billiard championships. 


TIME 


But Horemans’ run was formidable to the 
audience and it seemed likely now that a 
foreigner would beat the great Schaefer. 
The day before, Horemans had run off 
445; Schaefer was already behind; to beat 
Horemans now would be hard, almost im- 
possible. 

Schaefer, who had been chalking his 
cue nervously while Horemans shot, bent 
over the table. With a few beautiful bil- 
liards he brought the balls, scattered when 
Horemans broke his run, into a position 
in the corner. He began a run, playing 
as smoothly as if he were unconscious of 
the concentration of hundreds of eyes and 
minds on the green table and on that spot 
in the table where his fingers rested hold- 
ing the cue. He made fifty, seventy-five, 
eighty, eighty-five—and then, when it 
seemed as if he could have gone on mak- 
ing shots like a machine for the rest of the 
night, the gather broke; after three more 
shots he missed a draw, turned to con- 
gratulate Horemans, now the world’s 
champicn. 


<7 


Florida Camps 


Manager Jack Slattery of the Boston 
Braves told his pitchers to quit throwing 
horseshoes in the hotel yard after dinner 
till they got better in the box. 


George Herman “Babe” Ruth, failing 
to hit, wrote to New York for his favorite 
bat, Big Bertha, the heaviest bat used in 
the big leagues (48 ounces). Big Bertha 
has 31 notches in the handle, each notch 
for a home run. Ruth broke his bat Betsy 
in June when there were twelve notches 
in it. 


Ralph Kress, rookie of the St. Louis 
Browns, made five errors in the field one 
afternoon and at bat made four hits, three 
singles and a double. 


A line drive hit John McGraw in the 
right ankle which swelled up. McGraw, 
who had a dancing date that evening, sent 
out for crutches, had an X-ray taken, spent 
a day in his room, came down to the field 
next day with a camp stool, a cane, a 
crutch, and a megaphone. Later in the 
hotel he called the squad round him, put 
them through tactical drill he calls “skull 
practice.” 


Walter Johnson, 25 pounds under weight 
from flu, said “I told the boys there would 
be no training rules unless I had to make 
some. I trust them to give me their best.” 

a 
Young Knights 


In Atlanta on the 26th birthday of 
Robert Tyre Jones Jr., A. Wise Wood 
last week called Jones a “young knight” 
for refusing a $50,000 house and lot of- 
fered to him by his admirers. When he 
had stopped talking Mrs. Bobby Jones 
unveiled a portrait of her husband painted 
by Margaret Fitzhugh Browne. 


In Miami, watched by many local 
Knights of Columbus, Johnny Farrell and 
Gene Sarazen, one down on the twenty- 
seventh hole, passed Tommy Armour and 
Bobby Cruickshank in the last nine holes 
to win the national four-ball champion- 
ship. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Flights, Fliers 


To defend London, Britain last week 
tested, successfully, a tiny single-seated 
war plane capable of shooting up like a 
rocket, five miles up in ten minutes. The 
“Intercepter” plane, as it was known, is 
very light and requires a small pilot with 
the delicate touch of an expert horseman. 


If Flier Clarence Duncan Chamberlin is 
not the cinema type, as reported, Miss 
Ruth Elder apparently is. The New York- 
to-Atlantic Ocean flier was besought by 
Florenz Ziegfeld last week to play the 
part of the American girl in his motion 
picture to glorify that young lady. 


Imperial Airways, the only organization 
in Britain operating regular air routes, is 
to be subsidized by the Government until 
1939, when it is expected to pay for itself. 
Delhi, it was learned last week, is to be 
pushed as a new Indian terminus. Thus 
is success rewarded, for last year Imperial 
Airways carried 52,000 passengers 2,500,- 
ooo miles without accident to a single 
passenger. 


A bold experiment in giant aircraft, the 
Inflexible had a successful test flight at 
the Royal Air Force airdrome at Martle- 
sham Heath, some 75 miles northeast of 
London. Capable of carrying 20 persons, 
the ship was taken up by Squadron Lead- 
er J. Noakes and one mechanic, each wear- 
ing a parachute strapped to his back. The 
Inflexible has a wing spread of 150 feet 
and weighs fifteen tons—the world’s larg- 
est all-metal monoplane. Built on the Air 
Ministry’s orders, her purpose is a secret. 


Two Women 

In quest of adventure, two blithe British 
women took off last week. One, Lady Mary 
Bailey, with a mad flourish of acrobatics, 
hopped across Europe on her lonesome 
way to Cape Town, Africa. The other, the 
Hon. Elsie Mackay, madcap daughter of 
James Lyle Mackay, Viscount Inchcape 
of Strathnaver, muffled herself almost 
beyond recognition and stealthily departed 
with one-eyed Capt. Walter G. R. Hinch- 
liffe on the treacherous flight across the 
Atlantic, Westward. 

Lady Mary is, blithe and blither, on her 
way. Miss Mackay, with Capt. Hinchliffe 
and their golden-winged monoplane £n- 
deavor, is in the limbo of the lost. 

Lady Mary, champion woman aviator of 
1927 by edict of the International League 
of Aviators, is taking the 6,o00-mile trip 
from London to Cape Town solely for 
amusement—“to see how far I can go.” 
She is taking her time, flies when she feels 
like it, even when that means (as it did 
at Marseilles) landing in a gale. She is 
flying a small plane, a baby Moth, popular 
with European amateurs. Near her desti- 
nation are the gold and diamond mines 
of her husband, Sir Abe. 

The Hon. Elsie Mackay, 34, daughter 
of a peer, has done daring things since 
childhood. Unimpressed by her father’s 
millions (Peninsular & Oriental Steam- 
ship Co.), she eloped with Capt. Dennis 
Wyndham (before the War, an actor) and 
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An automobile. 146-and-a-half inches of mechanical perfection. Silent as night in a desert. At high and low 
speeds, as smooth as a steam turbine e @4 fleet asa 75-mile-an-hour gale “i responsive as a vacht racing in a stiff 
breeze. A new Rolls-Royce. The Phantom! 

Twenty years ago, Mz. Royce designed his six-cylinder motor-car. The fundamental design of engine and 
chassis was SO far in advance of its time that this design was never altered until last year. The Rolls-Royce 
New Phantom is, today, as much in advance of its time as was the old Rolls-Royce. Here is an automobile 


built for 1948. The Phantom you buy today is expected to last until then. 


<< 
Again, an automobile. 146-and-a-half inches of luxury. Coachwork by Brewster, by Hibbard & Darrin in Paris, 
by famous continental coach builders. The repose, the comfort and the smartness of a modern drawing-room. The 
sense of speed, steadiness and safety of a Pullman car. Thus, this new Rolls-Royce. The Phantom! 

The Rolls-Royce probably costs more than any other automobile made in America. But it is worth more, 
too. It carries an absolute 5-year guarantee against failure of any mechanical part; and it is built to last 20 years. 
Its cost of up-keep is low eee repair bills often no more than $10 in three or four years. Yearly, the Rolls-Royce 
owner receives dividends of pleasure and satisfaction. Desire for change ceases when one has the best and that 


best keeps on giving through the years. The ownership of a Rolls-Royce implies these things. Executive Sales 
Offices: Long Island City, New York. Branches in all principal cities. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


<< PHANTOM 
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laughed at disinheritance. She went on the 
stage herself and on the screen, as Poppy 
Wyndham. Suddenly she had her marriage 
annuled and returned to her father’s home. 
As suddenly she took up flying, won her 
pilot’s license five years ago, and nourished 





©Wide World 
Str ABE’s WIFE 


. . . flew towards his diamonds. 


the determination to be the first woman to 
fly the Atlantic. 

Dark, not unattractive, graceful, habi- 
tually well-gowned and bejeweled, Miss 
Mackay was the envy of most women. Her 
silver Rolls-Royce flashed by at breakneck 
speed. Her horses invariably galloped. She 
even participated in an “outside loop,” 
most dangerous of all stunts in air, with 
Capt. E. C. D. Herne as her pilot. (Her 
safety-strap broke during the loop, but 
she clung with amazing wit and courage 
to bracing wires, while her body swung 
outside the plane like a stone twirled on 
the end of a piece of string.) She was fond 
of animals, particularly horses and dogs, 
and one of the tragedies of her life was the 
death of her favorite borzoi, who jumped 
thirty feet out of an open window and 
broke his neck in a vain attempt to reach 
her side. 

Few saw Capt. Hinchliffe and Miss 
Mackay take off from Cranwell Airdrome, 
England, for the War veteran had told only 
two friends he was going and Miss Mackay 
had promised her family she would not. 
None is known to have seen them once 
they got beyond the Irish coast. A crowd 
of 5,000 stood all night at Mitchell Field, 
Long Island, waiting for them. But they 
never came. 


Four other women have tried to span 
the Atlantic by air and none has succeeded. 

Princess Lowenstein-W ertheim, first of 
the adventurers, left England last Aug. 31 
with Capt. Leslie Hamilton and Lieut. Col. 
Frederick F. Minchin. They were last 
sighted over Ireland. 

Ruth Elder was next, leaving New York 
Oct. 11 with George Haldeman. They 
came down in the ocean off the Azores, 
and were so fortunate as to land beside 
the Dutch steamship Barendrecht. They 
were rescued as their plane caught fire 
and sank. 


Lilli Dillenz, Viennese actress, set out 
on the westward flight with two German 
pilots, but never got further than the 
Azores, whence she returned to Vienna. 

Mrs. Frances Wilson Grayson made her 
ill-fated start for Europe Dec. 25 with 
three flying companions, Oskar Omdal, 
Brice Goldsborough; Fred Kohler. They 
were last sighted at Cape Cod. 


an 
Air Flivvers 


Having toured 5,000 miles of Europe 
in his “vest-pocket airplane,” the Yankee 
Doodle, George Kern Jr., son of a meat- 
packer, retired, returned to the U. S. last 
fortnight to show the incredulous an air 
flivver which weighs only 575 pounds, 
costs $2,100, flies for three cents a mile, 
crosses the Alps. 

It was as he was flying across Europe 
in a commercial air-liner recently, that 
Tourist Kern met, as fellow-passenger, 
Willibald Seypelt, German flier during the 
War. Enthusiastically, Pilot Seypelt told 
the U. S. tourist of a tiny plane made in 
Stuttgart, after the designs by one Hans 
Klemm. Together they went to Stuttgart, 
found a little monoplane, with long low- 
set wings and a short body, the latest idea 
in European airplane design. Only 22 feet 
long, it had a wing-spread of 43 feet. 
A 29-h.p. Klemm-Daimler motor fur- 
nished the power to carry about 400 
pounds. 

Tourist Kern, enthusiastic, wrote a 
check; in two and one-half hours of in- 
struction he became Flier Kern. With 
Pilot Seypelt they set out over Europe, 
over nine different countries, 5,000 miles 
Total expenditures for gas, oil, etc.: $180. 
In the U. S., where gasoline and oil are 
cheaper, the cost would have been no 
more than one cent a mile. 

“Tt performed satisfactorily in every 
way,” said Flier Kern. “On New Year’s 
Day we crossed the Alps at the point 
where Austria, Italy, and Jugoslavia join, 
making the trip from Udine, Italy, to 
Vienna on schedule in spite of the fact 
that we were advised not to undertake it 
by the Italian authorities. The plane had 
dual controls and one of its features is 
that it handles so easily you could land 
on a dime. As a matter of fact, one time 
coming down unexpectedly into a bora, 
as the strong winds of northern Italy are 
called, we landed within sixty feet. The 
Yankee Doodle carries ten gallons of gaso- 
line and that gives it a range of about 475 
miles.” 


The U. S. has flivver planes, too; is 
getting more. 

For the first time in history, without the 
feverish stimulus of war, airplane fac- 
tories are buzzing, lathes are churning, 
propellers are spinning. Safely ensconced 
behind the spectacular flights that jostle 
one another on the front pages of the 
newspapers, the airplane industry is hum- 
ming with orders. The common people 
are taking to the air. 

A survey conducted by Popular Science 
Monthly shows that the actual costs of 
flying among amateur pilots is much lower 
than generally supposed. Planes cost from 
$400 to $12,000, with the average around 
$3,000, about the cost of a Pierce-Arrow 
automobile. Hangar rental costs from $15 
to $50 a month, with the average $25. 


Flying cost, with upkeep included, runs 
from three cents a mile to 25, with the 
average nine. 

Among U. S. air-flivver owners are: 

Automobile Dealer D. E. McDaneld, 
aged 48, of Pasadena, Cal.; he learned to 
fly at 45 and now goes to business by air. 

Paul Crippen, engineering student at 
Northwestern University, has one plane he 
built himself for $800 and a second he 
bought second-hand for $750. 

H. S. Hilliker, Buffalo businessman, 
travels in his Stinson-Detroiter, which cost 
him $11,000 f.o0.b. Detroit. 

Banker W. J. Johnson, of Chicago, has 
a $12,000 biplane. “The only use to which 
I put my ship,” he says, “is pleasure. In- 
stead of taking my wife and seven-year-old 
son for a short week-end trip in the car, 
as I used to do, we now climb aboard the 
ship and take a regular trip. On my vaca- 
tion we went to California. . . .” 

Fifty-odd manufacturers are advertis- 
ing planes for sale. Many of them are 
still in the experimental stage, but 21 types 
of airplanes have been officially approved 
by the Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington. Companies barely struggling along 
last year are this year struggling to catch 
up on orders. 

An air garage in Texas reports that dur- 
ing 1927 it rebuilt 123 planes and over- 
hauled 432 engines. 

So phenomenal is the boom that Avia- 
tion, pioneer among the dozen airplane 
magazines now crowding the newsstands, 
solemnly issues a warning to the industry. 
Good things do not last forever, says 
Aviation editorially, and if flying is to be 
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Tue Late Miss MACKAY 
Her horses invariably galloped. 
(See p. 20) 

maintained at its present speed, the man- 
ufacturers and commercial airlines must 
undertake advertising and publicity cam- 
paigns to supplement the more spectacu- 
lar aerial achievements. 
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of 
$95 a year 


The thousands of little busi- 
nesses that appear in the roaring 
streams of trade; what is their 
story? Roger Babson, in a recent 
article on the value of advertising, 
cited 100,000 of these small con- 
cerns, listed in the Treasury 
Department Statistics of Incomes, 
with yearly profits averaging $95 
each. In these bare statistics, their 
romance is only hinted. 

Back of every one are human 


dreams, ambitions, hopes. Back of = 


each is an idea, oftentimes a sound 
idea. Some will struggle gamely 


for a while, before they breathe 
their last. Some will be swallowed 


by bigger, stronger fish. Still ; 
others, escaping a thousand dan- : 
gers, will grow to respectable size *" 


and serve for many years some val- 











corporations, of which the Treas- 
ury Department book now lists 
200, each with annual profits aver- 
aging $15,000,000. 

From small beginnings, as Mr. 


: Babson points out, grew such fa- 


mous firms as the Eastman Kodak 
Co., Crane Co., the Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., the H. J. Heinz Co., S. 
KarpenandBros., Wilson Brothers, 
and a long list of leaders among 
American firms, whose stories are 
fascinating romances of business. 

It is safe to predict that those 
among the newcomers which grow 
to overshadowing or even moder- 
ate size will make full, intelligent 
use of advertising. With few ex- 
ceptions, the present list of lead- 
ing corporations is also a list of 
big, trusted advertisers. And in a 
business world so highly organized 
as the present one, large scale suc- 
cess demands, even more than in 


, the past, judicious, persistent, well- 
= directed use of this constructive 
= force which cannot save an un- 


sound idea but can so powerfully 
and so rapidly develop a sound one. 


COMPANY 
: Advertising 
: e 


30 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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RELIGION 
-The Book scripts. By judiciously comparing these, 


Twenty years ago, Pope Pius X com- 
missioned a scholar to head a research 
into the text of the Vulgate, the 1500-year- 
old standard Latin version of the Bible. 
The scholar whom he chose for this task 
was his Eminence Francis Aidan Cardinal 
Gasquet. Since the Vulgate is the univer- 
sal biblical authority for all Roman Cath- 








CARDINAL GASQUET 


To discover... . 


olics and since modern discoveries have 
posed questions against the validity of its 
sacred interpretations, Cardinal Gasquet’s 
task is one of enormous value as well as 
gigantic labor. This year the jubilant 
festival of Easter will wear for Roman 
Catholics an additional brilliance; the 
Cardinal has announced that he expects by 
then to publish the second volume of his 
monumental findings. 


Gasquet Bible. St. Jerome (A.D. 340- 
420) translated the Old Testament not 
from the Greek Septuagint but from the 
Hebrew original; the New Testament he 
took from its original Greek. In Bethle- 
hem, where he had journeyed from Rome, 
he lived like a hermit while he worked. 
His translation gradually became recog- 
nized by the early Church with a sanction 
more universal than that bestowed upon 
any of the other Latin scriptures, which 
were, for the most part, localized and in- 
complete. 

The purpose of Cardinal Gasquet’s work 
is merely to correct as far as possible the 
errors of text which crept into St. Jer- 
ome’s careful chapters during the cen- 
turies when these were circulated by hand 
and copied by hasty, sometimes stupid 
scribes. The Cardinal’s method is simple, 
laborious, exact. He commands a commis- 
sion of twelve Benedictine monks whose 
assistants hunt the libraries and collec- 
tions of Europe, dig and sniff in curious 
corners, and retrieve for him old manu- 


of which some 20,000 have now been 
gathered, it will be possible to determine 
more precise readings than those now 
used. 

His Eminence will probably not live to 
finish what is one of the most comprehen- 
sive biblical researches ever attempted. 
Twenty years ago he was a Benedictine 
Abbot and a recognized authority upon 
the medieval Church in England. Upon 
his appointment he set to work in the 
Palace of St. Calixtus, which Pius V the 
last sainted Pope, gave to the Benedictine 
order in 1566. In 1914, Pius X spoke of 
him to potent Cardinal Merry del Val, 
then the Papal Secretary of State: “Abbot 
Gasquet is really the right man in the 
right place, and we must show him our 
appreciation. . . .” A few months later 
His Holiness gave Francis Aidan Gasquet 
permission to wear a Cardinal’s red hat.* 
Last week, tall, genial in his talk and 
warmly sensitive, looking much older than 
he did a few years ago, still carrying the 
impression of an unintentional austerity, 
of power, Cardinal Gasquet said to re- 
porters that in order to fulfill the Pope’s 
command: “I have given up everything 
to which I was attached in life.” It was 
possible to imagine in the Cardinal a 
worthy successor to those proud Benedic- 
tines, monks of the Congregation of St. 
Maur-sur-Loire who helped to give the 
order its great tradition of scholarship and 
learning: even to imagine in him a de- 
scendant of that hardy voyager who first 
collected the ancient chronicles, flowered 
with miracles and wars, to transmute them 
into the cool idiom of immortality. 


There are many Bibles in use beside 
the Vulgate. Those used by Protestant 
Churches include only the protocanonical 
books, the books of the original Hebrew 
Old Testament (i.e. those translated by 
St. Jerome). The seven deuterocanonical 
books, which appeared in the Septuagint, 
that is Greek version of the Old Testament 
made at Alexandria, Egypt, were disre- 
garded by St. Jerome, later incorporated 
into the Vulgate and remain there now be- 
cause they were acknowledged by the 
Council of Trent (1545-63) to be inspired 
of God. 

Reformation Bibles. The first truly 
important English translation of the Bible 
was made or at least inspired in the late 
14th Century by John Wycliffe, sometimes 
referred to with exaggerated emphasis, as 
“the morning star of the Reformation.” 
The first printed English New Testa- 
ment, Tyndale’s Bible (1525), and Cover- 
dale’s (1535) were more truly Protestant; 
these translators carefully decorated their 
comparatively accurate texts with notes 
intended to discredit Catholicism. The so- 
called Great Bible was in large part a re- 
vision of several previous translations. 
English Protestants in Geneva published 
the Geneva Bible which was used exten- 


*Of the two dozen Cardinals stationed regu- 
larly in Rome, he is the only one born in Eng- 
land. The only English Cardinal is Archbishop 
Bourne of England. 


sively by British Puritans for more than 
100 years. The Bishops’ Bible, published 
in 1568 with a complimentary portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth and her favorite, Robert 
Dudley, represented a somewhat franti- 
cally covetous attempt by the British 
Clergy to counteract the popularity of this 
version. It is important largely because 
it facilitated 

The King James translation (1611), 
the Authorized Version of the Bible, which 
is now used (with or without “revisions”) 
almost universally by English speaking 
Protestant Christians. King James did 
not, as commonly supposed, formally au- 
thorize the translation or further it with 
monetary contributions; he did, however, 
fix rules for the scholars upon whom he 
urged the task. Its 47 translators based 
their work upon the Bishops’ Bible. They 
are remembered now as men who, in addi- 
tion to producing a great religious work, 
established a language, and a language 
whose warmth and glory had never been 
surpassed. 

Other Protestant Bibles. On the 
continent, too, men were busy examining 
the words that have been written in a 
book about God and His people. Erasmus 
had published Greek New Testaments, 
taken from faulty manuscripts. Luther, 
after the Diet of Worms, retired to a 
mysterious castle. and there began a trans- 
lation of the entire Bible into good, force- 
ful German, such as his more humble 
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EpGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED 
. . . God’s word. 


countrymen were accustomed to use in 
their fields or over their money bags. 
Funny Bibles. The Geneva Bible was 
commonly referred to as the “Breeches 
Bible” because it related how Adam and 
Eve, “. . . sewed fig-leaves together and 
made themselves breeches.” There was 
also the “Vinegar Bible,” so-called be- 
cause, in the famous parable, the vineyard 
is thus misspelled. ‘he “Treacle Bible,” 
for the verse “Is there no balm in 
Gilead?” substitutes “Is there no treacle 
in Gilead?” The first two issues of the 
King James Version are differentiated as 
the Great “He” and the Great “She” 
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A SUPREME MOTOR 
POWERING A DISTINGUISHED CAR 





LL THE CONNOISSEUR, the Stearns-Knight introduces a 


freshness of design and color that is exquisite. A simple, 
conservative beauty which quickly registers good taste... 
Produced in limited quantities — bearing throughout the 
unmistakable marks of hand-craftsmanship — the Stearns- 
Knight provides high individuality in motor car transpor- 
tation for those who command the finest . .. This is the 
only American-built motor car offering the extraordinary 
advantages of the Knight Sleeve-Valve Eight-Cylinder 
Engine. The low-hung, worm-driven chassis is modern in 
every respect and most highly developed in design... An 
interesting variety of body styles is currently available. 


And individual designs will always be made up, on request. 


STEARNS-KNIGHT SALES CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND 


JOHN N. WILLYS H. J. LEONARD 
Chairman of the Board President 
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because the former, in Ruth, III., 15, says 
of Ruth that “. . . he went into the city.” 

John Baskett is responsible for an edi- 
tion of the King James Version. This 
work was far from accurate. The seventh 
- commandment, as corrected by Mr. 
Baskett, read simply “Thou shalt commit 
adultery”; his edition, which was soon 
suppressed, became famous as “the basket- 
ful of errors.” 

Recent Bibles. These preposterous 
interpolations have been equalled in the 
most recent efforts to correct the history 
of God’s doings; acutely insensitive per- 
sons have, for example, deleted from cer- 
tain chapters all mention of alcoholic 
liquor, substituting, for such, babbling 
nouns, or pallid and incoherent adjectives. 
More valuable and more reasonable are 
modern efforts to rewrite the King James 
Version in a prose idiom which more 
nearly approaches present day vernacular. 
Of such efforts, the best known is 

Goodspeed’s Bible. This, a transla- 
tion of the New Testament from the 
Greek, was written by Dr. Edgar Johnson 
Goodspeed, professor of Patristic Greek, 
secretary to the president, and chairman 
of the New Testament Department, at 
the University of Chicago. When it was 
published, in 1923, and was printed serial- 
ly in the Chicago Evening Post & other 
newssheets, there was a great hue and 
cry. Critics squeaked about the beauty of 
the King James Version and the inferiority 
of the Goodspeed Version. In point of 
fact, Goodspeed’s translation into modern 
American was in some respects not as well 
written as the King James Version; it was 
less poetic, less colored, less powerful in 
its vocabulary. But the first business of 
writing is to be intelligible and Dr. Good- 
speed’s New Testament is more intelligible 
to the average man than the older chron- 
icle. Dr. Goodspeed defined his purpose: 
“Tt has been truly said that any trans- 
lation of a masterpiece must be a failure, 
but if this can... bring home the... 
messages of the New Testament .. . to 
the life of our time, the translator will be 
well content.” 

The intelligent humility of this utter- 
ance is in keeping with the character of 
Dr. Edgar Johnson Goodspeed. Gracious, 
energetic, perhaps a trifle over-imbued 
with the onward-and-upward-and-quickly 
attitude of his University, Dr. Goodspeed 
is a type infinitely removed from the 
majestically conservative Roman Catholic, 
Francis Aidan Cardinal Gasquet. They 
have, however, a common quality. To 
both belongs the same shining desire; 
beth share the same endless and splendid 
crusade to discover, scuffled somewhere in 
a dusty place, God’s word in a golden grail. 


——— 


Again, a New Creed 
Since 1562 the 39 Articles of the Eng- 
lish Book of Common Prayer have stood, 


not unassailed, yet unchanged; and before 
their establishment the Nicene Creed; and 
before that the Creed of the Apostles. 
They have the patina of old authority. 
Have they the beauty of present utility? 
More often and more widely the question 
in present times is being asked and vari- 
ously answered by Protestant Episco- 
palians. 

Last week Dr. Karl Reiland, 55, learned, 


TIME 


attempted an answer by reading, during 
a vesper service at his St. George’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Manhattan, a 
new creed which he would like to see ac- 
cepted: 


“We believe that God is spirit and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth. 

“We believe that God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on the 
face of the whole earth. 

“We believe that God is love and every- 
one that loveth is born of God and 
knoweth God. 

“We believe that Jesus is the son of 
God and as many as are led by the spirit 
of God they are the sons of God. 

“We believe that the Lord Jesus is the 
way, the truth and the life. 

“We believe that if we walk in the light, 
as He is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another. 

“We believe in the grace of our Lord, 
in the love of God, and in the fellowship 
of the spirit, Amen.” 





THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 


Veils. This is a play about twin sis- 
ters. One of them began her carcer in a 
convent and then, troubled and restless, 
sought the world. The other, a criminal 
woman, deserted the world after an er- 
ratic career and became entirely lulled by 
the soft silences of the nunnery. The 
play veered from beautiful and sensitive 
writing to a moral gibberish which can 
best be described as nunsense. The alle- 
gorical value of its eleven episodic scenes 
was of no great consequence. One or two 
of them, notably those which attempted to 
reproduce the atmosphere of a Catholic 
retreat, were thoroughly effective. 


Twelve Thousand. Everyone knows 
that the web of history is spun by a spider, 
that wars are lost with a horse-shoe nail. 
Therefore it is not hard to be convinced 
by this gentle and determined fable where- 
in Bruno Frank explains why it was that 
a greedy German prince did not sell 
12,000 of his peasants to fight for England 
in the War of the Revolution. Piderit, 
the prince’s secretary, is a wise, gloomy 
and sardonic patriot who does not wish to 
see these helpless mercenaries, among 
them his two brothers, driven away to 
fight a foreign war. He borrows a seal 
from the prince’s pretty mistress and 
sends a plea to King Frederick of Prussia. 
This just and apparently omnipotent ruler 
puts an end to the avaricious plot of His 
Serene Highness, the Prince, causing this 
character to have a spasm of rage. Piderit 
and his brothers fare, for peaceful reasons, 
to the wide, delicious and enduring free- 
dom of the U. S. 

The 12,000 drafted soldiers are not, for- 
tunately, ever allowed an access to the 
stage; there are no mob scenes or speeches 
from the window. But the sound of the 
soldiers’ voices is heard and their fifers 
play gay tunes in the expectation of dis- 
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aster. A sputter of rockets goes up, at 
night, for a last and tragic parade. Con- 
fused, threatening, alive, these sounds sift 
into the shadowed room which is the 
stage; a room in which there has been 
caught, by some soft and secret charm of 
writing, by the clever playing of Mary 
Ellis and Basil Sydney, the intimate mys- 
tery of the past. 


ie 


The Buzzard. John Collier was dead. 
Of that there could be no doubt whatever. 
But the members of the cast of Broad- 
way’s newest murder play thought that if 
they pretended John Collier was still alive, 
his murderer would reappear to investi- 
gate. So they pretended, as hard as and as 
long as they could. Now and again, some 
one of them would claim to be the culprit 
until at last the true culprit admitted her 
identity. Then the audience, which had 
begun to imagine that it would have to 
wait for a death bed confession, trooped 
wearily away. There was a rumor that 
famed Tennis Player William Tatem Til- 
den Jr. would appear in The Buzzard. He 
went off to play tennis instead. 


© 


Henry the Fifth. Walter Hampden, 
in his delvings into the classic drama, hap- 
pened upon this occasionally beautiful, 
often bombastic, box-office piece by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and produced it with all 
the whisperings, stampings, posturings and 
spur-clankings that generations of Shake- 
spearian rag-pickers in the acting profes- 
sion have taught people to associate with 
the poetry of the immortal playwright. 
Certainly the foremost U. S. exponent of 
this orthodox and dignified procedure, 
Walter Hampden acts with his usual au- 
thority and vigor through the crashing, 
sometimes too sonorous story that has 
been visited upon the armies at Agincourt. 
Henry the Fifth will especially delight 
those who had read their Shakespeare 
often and who attend modern perform- 
ances of his dramas largely because it will 
give them an opportunity of referring to 
Booth, Irving, and the way they could act 
in the good old days. 


—+-— 


Killers. This melodrama has a mes- 
sage. Act I (common-place): murder is 
committed in the back room of a speak- 
easy. Act II (excellent): a jury blunders 
through the process of finding the wrong 
person guilty. Act III (bewildering): 
prisoners jabber in jail, attempt a mass 
escape with much pistol spitting. Act IV 
(stupid): how to get an electric chair 
ready and a last-minute confession. 

With too much plot and 34 characters, 
Killers misses fire. Its message: “We are 
all murderers at heart.” 


The Three Musketeers. Dull is the 
operetta.* The Three Musketeers, a Flor- 
enz Ziegfeld operetta, has all the impedi- 
menta of its kind; there are frequent 
pretty songs, enormous numbers of beauti- 
ful girls with too many clothes on, flocks 
of toe dancers who caper around the stage 


*Except for the works of Sir William Schwenck 
Gilbert & Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan, which 
are totally unlike all other light opera. 
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at in wide skirts and bonnets. Equipped with 
n- dusters, they would look as if they had a 
ift just jumped out of a can of glorified h 
he Dutch Cleanser. There is also a plot about y we rej ec ec 
en Messrs. D’Artagnan, Athos, Aramis, and 
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of Porthos; they are serving the King of h ] ] 4 1 14 
ry France to the best of their ability and t e enro ment app ications oO 9 men 
va making love to ladies. D’Artagnan himself 
ys : : 
makes a trip to England, to bring back a 
piece of jewelry that the Queen of France 
has given to the Duke of Buckingham. 
ad. There can be no doubt that this ‘“musi- 
er. cal version” of the novel of famed Author 
id- Alexandre Dumas is as good as any such 
if production is likely to be. Mr. Ziegfeld, 
ve hitherto the most ardent sponsor of these 
ti- things, has announced that he intends to 
as produce no more of them. A Statement by the Directors 
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of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
4 Best Plays in Manhattan 
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rat portant. applications of 1,148 men. 
il- SERIOUS A 
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of black tragedy, superbly direc.ed, brilli- P ch make It po te TOF us to 
antly played by a colored cast (Time, Oct. accept the enrolment of all those who would like to benefit 
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en, CoquETTE—Helen Hayes as a Southern ’ : 
1p- girl whose father murders the man shé The Modern Business Course and Service has drawn 
: really loves (Time, Nov. 21). upon business experiences. From these the principles of 
all STRANGE INTERLUDE—Eugene O’Neill’s business have been deduced. These principles are inter- 
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are grams and committing murder (TIME, Oct. . Ld . . ‘ : 
= ms) the right to a higher business education. But we must 
vill THe SILENT Hovse—An_ especially require certain minimum preparation. 
to nasty Chinaman, accomplishing blood- On the other hand, scores of men who were unable to qual- 
act thirsty crimes (Time, Feb. 20). : 4 : 
; ify when they first applied for enrolment have later been 
Other able melodramas: DracuLa, THE : - Tear 
nanny accepted. This persistent spirit is one of the most hearten- 
FUNNY ing signs in business today. 
et Taz Commanp to Love—The love light We have ‘a reputation for successfully training capable 
oa glisters in a diplomat’s eyes as he directs men. In providing this training we feel we are performing 
a a slip of state (Time, Oct. 3). . f 4 . - . 
ers ; a service of great value to business, since the need for 
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ass cheery little man with the black satchel 
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Precious Letter 


Bearing a letter whose preciousness she 
was too young to comprehend fully, a 
young Italian lyric soprano reached last 
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A Musicat Critic 


ae 


. had you been my daughter.” 


week the rocky island of Manhattan, hav- 
ing left for at least one year the no less 
rocky peninsula of San Francisco, at the 
other edge of the continent. 

Her letter: “A week ago tonight I 
heard you all sing and I had an experience 
which I never had before, for the young 
women and the young men who took the 
first and second prizes were the very ones 
that I had marked. Can it be that I am 
developing into a musical critic? 

“Please accept my congratulations. In 
many ways I should prefer that you take 
second prize rather than first, had you 
been my daughter. 

“The whole program was most inter- 
esting and creditable. May I present my 
best wishes for your progress during the 
year of training which you have deservedly 
won?” 

The recipient of that letter was Emilia 
Da Prato, 20, daughter of a San Fran- 
cisco workman, winner of a year’s voice 
training and $2,000 in cash prize offered 
for good radio voices by the Atwater 
Kent (radio) Foundation of Philadelphia. 

The writer of the letter was Grace 
Goodhue Coolidge, first lady. 








Children’s Re-actions 

“They are surprisingly critical—they 
tay not know much about art but they 
know what they like.” No irony, no 
derision, rather a compliment to his sym- 
phony audience was this paradoxical plati- 
tude, uttered patly last week by Ernest 
Henry Schelling, conductor the past sea- 
son of the children’s concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. For months New York 
children had been watching & listening to 
tall Mr. Schelling explain familiarly the 
stories back of the music which his or- 


chestra played for their edification. After 
cach program they were asked to write 
down comments, such as children can 
make, in notebooks kept for the purpose. 

Last week marked the end of the series 
of concerts for children and it marked 
too Mr. Schelling’s culling from notebooks 
the comments made by the children to 
give to the press. Marked among many 
were: 

“I think Schubert’s music is so beauti- 
ful that it hurts my heart to hear it.” 
(aged 8.) 

“Schubert wrote beautiful singing 
music. He loved the country. So do I. 
Perhaps I could write music if I lived in 
the country all the time.” (aged 8.) 

“The Midsummer-Night’s Dream actu- 
ally put me in a dream in which I saw 
Oberon, Titania and the fairies. I heard a 
lot of pizzicat in the Schéhérazade. The 
first and middle part made me think of 
caramel sauce, thick and gummy!” (aged 
11.) 

“T could see white horses riding on 
clouds and fire all around them.” (aged 
10.) 

“Til tell you the reason 

The concerts this season 
Are perfect as perfect can be; 
There is sweet story telling 

By dear Uncle Schelling 

And pictures a pleasure to see! 

Each man plays so sweetly 

That we are completely 

Delighted and filled full of joy; 

By their great “Orchestration” 

They’re winning our nation— 

How splendid for each girl and boy!” 
(aged 10.) 


Facile Musicians 


Already this season having kept their 
time & wits to the visiting leadership of 
visiting Fritz Busch, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Arthur Rodzinski, Eugéne Goossens, 
Maurice Ravel—the facile musicians of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra last 
week beat, blew & bowed to the conduct- 
ing of Oskar Fried, guest from Berlin on 
his first conductorial visit to the U. S. 

To him the symphony orchestra was 
his instrument, its players his keys, stops 
& treadles; and on them he pressed, 
shoved & stepped twice last week at a 
tempo & pressure that made, for ex- 
ample, his finale of Brahm’s C Minor 
Symphony the fulminant of a Manhattan 
explosion of applause. The players were 
both glad that they were done with him 
and proud that their skill had met his de- 
mands. For the beat of his baton brevets 
a player an artist. 

No less skilled in the art of the orches- 
tra was Enrique Fernandez Arbéos from 
Spain, who followed Oskar Fried in leading 
the orchestra. His also was his first visit 
as a conductor, although 25 years ago he 
had been concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. From Boston he 
had been called to become permanent di- 
rector of the Madrid Symphony Orches- 
tra, then a ragged organization of men 
who played, well and seldom, music of 
all nations but Spain. That was because 
for 12 years foreign guest conductors had 
been hired, who had no interest, no experi- 
ence with indigenous music. 

Conductor Arbés established Spanish 
composers and his orchestra on good foot- 


ing. Halffter, de Falla, Carelli, Esnla, 
Turina, Granados, Albeniz, del Campo, 
Salazar and many another gained courage 
& the means of living. 

His orchestra trouped around Spain, 
slept in towns, hamlets & villages. Every- 
where sprang up a latent desire for music, 
and musical organizations flourished at 





ENRIQUE FERNANDEZ ARBOS 


Gentle, genteel. 


Barcelona, San Sebastian, Pamplona, Val- 
encia, and Bilboa as well as at Madrid. 
His leading of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra—through the first U. S. per- 
formance of Ernest Halffter’s Sinfonietta 
and his own orchestral transcription of 
Albeniz’s La Féte de Dieu a Seville and 
Triana—was graceful, gentle & genteel. 





: MILESTONES — 


Engaged. Janet Phillips, socially able 
eldest daughter of Thomas Wharton Phil- 
lips Jr., Oklahoma & Pennsylvania oil & 
gas oligarch, onetime (1923-1927) Repub- 
lican Representative from Pennsylvania, 
and director of, among other companies, 
the Shell Union Oil Corp.; to Leander 
McCormick-Goodhart, U. S.-born, English- 
educated subject of H.M. King George V, 
now commercial secretary of the British 
Embassy at Washington. 








Engaged. Prince Eitel Friedrich, 44, 
second son of former Kaiser Wilhelm II 
of Germany, and Mme. Clara Sielchen 
Schwartz, 52, widow of Opera Singer Jo- 
seph Schwartz. Reputed second wealthiest 
prince in Europe, Eitel Friedrich was di- 
vorced in 1927 by the former Duchess 
Sophie Charlotte of Oldenburg, who sub- 
sequently married a Berlin police officer. 
Reported Engaged. Sinclair Lewis, 
most derisive of U. S. novelists, specialist 
on babbitts, medicos, parsons; to Miss Do- 
rothy Thompson, foreign correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post. From Na- 
ples, Arthur Lewis vigorously denied the 
engagement, pronouncing the rumor 
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“ridiculous and even libelous.”” Mrs. Grace 
Livingstone Hegger Lewis is now in Reno, 
admittedly to obtain a divorce. 


ns 

Married. George Moran, blackface 
comedian, member of the team of Moran & 
Mack (“Two Black Crows”); to Dancer 
Claire White; at Crown Point, Ind. 

—_—©—_- 

Divorced. Mrs. Margaret Gibbs Miller 
Guggenheim; from Robert Guggenheim, 
son of Capitalist Daniel Guggenheim, 
managing director of the Guggenheim Ex- 
ploration Zinc Co., director and member 
of the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Smelting Securities Co. and other cop- 
per companies; in Paris. 

Reconciled. Dorothy Cumming, whose 
contract as the “Blessed Virgin” in the 
cinema play The King of Kings forbids 
her from the “appearance of evil” for at 
least seven years; with the father of her 
two children, Frank Elliott, from whom 
she was divorced last December. 

Died. Nora Bayes, 47, famed and 
beautiful actress in vaudeville and mu- 
sical comedies, from the results of an ab- 
dominal operation performed at the Jew- 
ish Hospital in Brooklyn. In 1907 she 
made her Manhattan début in the first 














| 


edition of the Ziegfeld Follies. She was | 


five times married. When her hair turned 
grey at an early age she made the color 
fashionable instead of making it different 
with dyes. Her Manhattan apartment had 
a “Welcome” mat at its door for all im- 
poverished actors. The day before she 
went to the hospital she appeared in a 
benefit performance. 

Died. Erie Clark Hopwood, 51, editor 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer since 1920; 
at Cleveland; of heart failure. 

o—- 

Died. Melton D. Bryant, 52, philan- 
thropist, brother-in-law of Henry Ford, 
member of the Michigan State Legislature 
since 1924; of heart disease; in Traverse 
City, Mich. 











— 


Died. Clifton H. Dwinnell, 55, finan- 
cier, director of the Hood Rubber Co., 
president since 1926 of the First National 
Bank of Boston; in Boston. 
> 

Died. William Kent, 64, multi-million- 
aire California land-owner, progressive 
political leader, onetime (1911-17) Con- 
gressman, member in 1917 of the U. S. 
Tariff Commission; of pneumonia; in 
Kentfield, Marin county, Calif. 











Died. Conrad Hubert, 70, credited 
with having first conceived the idea of the 
electric flashlight; at Cannes, France. He 
organized the Ever-Ready Battery Co. 
and was its president until its sale ten 
years ago to the National Carbon Co. 
Then he bought stock control and became 
board chairman of the Yale Electric Corp., 
makers of flashlights and batteries. 
© 

Died. Mrs. Shirley Sabin Lloyd, 72, 
active president since 1892 of W. H. S. 
Lloyd Co. of Manhattan (one of the largest 
wallpaper importing houses in the U. S.); 
in Manhattan* 








*Another old lady, at 70, hale and active in 
business, is Mrs. Charles B. Knox, president of 
the Charles B. Knox Co. (gelatine), whose able 
management is reported in Tide, March 15. 








Banker writes 


amazing book on coming 


revolution in business 





PAUL M. MAZUR 


author of this book, is a partner in the banking firm 
of Lehman Brothers and is also author of ‘Principles 
of Organization Applied to Modern Retailing’ (pub- 
lished as the result of a study made for the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association) and of many mono- 
graphs, including: ‘‘Future Dévelopments in Retail- 
ing,” “National Financing for National Advertisers” 
and “Is the Cost of Distribution too High?” 


“ « “ 


Important questions 
this book considers 


1. What threatens to be the greatest economic and 
political problem of the next ten years? 

- Mass production as autocratic czar of America 
is doomed—what must replace it? 

3. Is instalment buying mortgaging the future of 
America P 

4. Why must there be more and better advertising? 

5. What effect will the new “circular mergers” 
have on independent businesses? 

6. What is ripping wide open the gap between the 
economies of mass production and the expense 
of high-pressure distribution? 


nN 


7. What will happen soon when Europe must 
dump great quantities of goods on American 
markets or bar American goods? 


VIKING 


‘*‘ AMERICAN PROSPERITY — Its 
Causes and Consequences,” just 
off the press, is an absorbing book 
of facts and prophecies vital to 
every man of active affairs. 
» » » 


Written by a member of a famous 
New York banking firm who 
speaks from intimate practical 
contact and personal knowledge 
(not from the seclusion of the 


library). 
» » » 
“AMERICAN Prosperity — Its Causes and 


Consequences” is a momentous and timely 
book, written by Paul M. Mazur, member 
of the banking firm of Lehman Brothers. 

Mr. Mazur, as a partner in this great 
banking house, has had an exceptional op- 
portunity to study, unhampered and unin- 
fluenced by distracting details, the conflicts 
which American business now faces. 

His book is an amazingly frank, cool, keen 
survey of the causes underlying the pres- 
ent unprecedentedly long period of Ameri- 
can prosperity . . and a far-sighted, 
thoughtful analysis of the strangely con- 
flicting factors which have brought it about 
... and which, if not soon harmonized, 
may cause a smash unparalleled in all 
American business history. 

Heads of great business firms who have 
read Mr. Mazur’s book have felt so keenly 
its aid to straight-thinking that they have 
ordered copies for all their executives. 

Examine a copy of this book yourself — 
at any book-store or direct from the pub- 
lishers. 


| To Your Bookse._er or 
Tue VIKING Press, 30 Irving Place 
New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me ‘‘AMERICAN 
Prosperity—lIts Causes and Consequences.” 
I enclose my check for $2.50 
Please send C, O, D. 


Name. 
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SCIENCE _ 





Super Wheat 


For 13 weeks the chosen wheat of Cali- 
fornia saw the light of twelve argon-filled 
lamps, 300-candlepower each. Touched by 
no sun’s ray, rooted in no soil, the wheat 
grew and flourished, drawing sustenance 
from jars of water in which the necessary 
chemical elements were dissolved. Al- 
though sun was excluded from the green 
house, the sun rays which contribute to 
plant growth were present in the electric 
light rays. 

Last week Professor Alva Raymond 
Davis of the division of agricultural chem- 
istry and Professor Dennis Robert Hoag- 





land of the division of plant nutrition, 
University of California, pronounced the 
wheat mature. Not only mature, but su- 
perior in every way to its more conserva- 
tive cousins which had spent five months 
growing in the old-fashioned way. Many 
have been the experiments in speeding up 
the growth of wheat, but never has the 
crop been of such quality, the time so 
short. The professors give the credit to 
the length of the light period. The lights 
were turned on for the most part for 16 
hours a day, but when the light exposure 
was doubled, the plant development pro- 
ceeded four times as fast, and when the 
light was applied for 24 hours the growth 
was “astounding.” The heat* rays of the 
lamps made these long exposures imprac- 


*Heat rays—infra red rays. 


Ask for our illustrated booklet t™ Where 
Dreams Come True’... covering the high 
spots... which will enchant you... charm 
you... such as 


Geneva Loetschberg Route 
Bernese Oberland Lucerne and Lake 
Jungfraujoch District 

St. Gothard-Lugano 


Geneva—Rousseau’s Island 


SWITZERLAND 


Revitalize Your Spirit ... Summer in the Alpine Wonderland 


NOW peaks caught in golden flame... tran- 

quil lakes like some exquisite dream + + * 
Delicate tints and crashing colours 777 The 
mighty thunder of avalanches on the glaciers 
...the poignant tinkling of goat-bells at 
twilight’’ 7 Infinite grandeur expanding the 
soul ... tender, smiling beauty to enrapture 
the heart » * * Switzerland gives a thousand 
contrasts...a thousand new delights »” 7 And 


there is gayety everywhere . . . the simple, 
spontaneous gayety of peasants in their 
bright costumes... the smart, cosmopolitan 
gayety of the resorts . . . where sports and 
dances, carnivals and gala affairs follow one 
another in a joyous round’, Let us tell 
you about it .. . how you can arrange every 
detail here for radiant weeks in Switzer- 
land that will last in your memory always. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


tical in the past. Even filtering them 
through a water screen was unsuccessful, 
but Dr. Davis hit upon the idea of cool- 
ing the air in the chamber with an electric 
fan. This work so well that a 24-hour 
exposure can now be tolerated. 


——+ -— 
Coefficient .305 


To those cosmically-minded individuals 
who are concerned about the wasting away 
of the sun (Time, March 19), comes a 
message of hope. Last week, Dr. Robert 
Andrews Millikan, president of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, told his 
institute associates that this was a con- 
tinuously evolving world, rather than a 
steadily disintegrating one. 

His latest measurements of the cosmic 
ray (Time, November 23, 1925) prove it 
to consist of definite bands of color, like 
the light from a Cooper-Hewitt mercury 
arc, but the spectral region in which the 
bands occur corresponds to frequencies 
100,000,000 times greater than those 
emitted by the Cooper-Hewitt arc. Hav- 
ing measured the ray, Dr. Millikan sat 
down to figure out its importance. He 
turned to Ejinstein’s theories. He found, 
using the Einstein equation (M C 2-E), 
that the most conspicuous band in the 
cosmic ray spectrum is probably the same 
band that would be formed by the mono- 
chromatic ether wave of the radiant en- 
ergy which is liberated when hydrogen 
unites to form an atom of helium. Ein- 
stein’s figure was reached by calculation: 
he reasoned that if 4 atoms of hydrogen 
united to form helium, a definite amount 
ot matter would go off in the form of 
radiant energy. This energy, appearing in 
the form of a monochromatic ether wave, 
would give that ether wave a certain pene- 
trating power, which could be represented 
by an absorption coefficient of .305. 

Now Physicist Millikan directly ob- 
served the absorption coefficient of the 
most conspicuous band in the cosmic ray 
spectrum. It was within a few per cent 
of .305. Things equal to the same thing 
being equal to each other, it seems that 
positive and negative electrons are daily 
uniting in the heavens to form helium and 
sending us a free cosmic ray’ as an an- 
nouncement. 

Dr. Millikan cautions against rash con- 
structions. The experiments are not yet 
completed and much remains to be proved, 
but he admits these discoveries to be the 
first indications that elements are being 
continually created from electrons. Sup- 
port for this hypothesis can be found on 
all sides. On the side of the sun, for in- 
stance, there is an extraordinary abundance 
of both hydrogen and helium. What is 
more plausible than that the one should 
be created from the other? On the side 
of physics, there are no other nuclear 
changes which could take place, as far as 
science knows now, that would be power- 
ful enough to produce the cosmic ray dis- 
covered by Dr. Millikan. On the side of 
philosophy, the tearing-down process of 
radio activity represented by the disin- 
tegration of heavy atoms into lighter ones, 
has been known for 30 years. Why, then, 
should there not be a building-up process 
represented by the creation of elements 
from positive and negative electrons? 
Dr. Millikan’s experiments indicate that 
there is. 
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Believe It or Not 


On Christmas Day, 1893, in Santa Rosa, 
Calif.. was born a man who has been 
called a liar more often than any living 
U. S. inhabitant. His name is Robert L. 
(“Rip”) Ripley. His peculiar ability is to 
say things that sound like lies, and then 
prove them to be absolutely true. His 
medium is a cartoon entitled “Believe It 
or Not,” which appears daily in the New 
York Evening Post and too other news- 
papers. His greatest hornswoggling of the 
“lie’-hurlers was a drawing of Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. Louis 
bearing the caption: “Lindbergh was the 
67th man to make a non-stop flight over 
the Atlantic Ocean.” Three thousand in- 
dignant letter-writers demanded that Mr. 
Ripley apologize. He calmly informed 
them that Alcock and Brown made a non- 
stop flight between Newfoundland and Ire- 
land in 1919, that 31 men were aboard 
the English dirigible R34 on its trans- 
Atlantic flight in 1919, that 33 men were 
aboard the German Z4-3 (Los Angeles) 
on its trip from Germany to Lakewood, 
N. J., in 1922. 

Other famed statements of Mr. Ripley 
are: 

“A Bhutan woman gave birth to a boy 
at the age of 82.” 

“It cost $7,296 to discover America.” 

“Joseph Mayott of California lost 6 
inches in height in 6 years.” 

“Thom McAn has been robbed 252 
times.” 

“The blind worm is not a worm, nor is 
it blind.” 

“Panama hats are not made in Panama.” 

“August the Strong, King of Saxony 
and Poland, was the father of 354 chil- 
dren.” 

“Charles M. Allen of Meriden, Conn., 
found 126 pearls in one oyster.” 

“Bill Harrigan of Kansas City was too 
fat to be placed in jail. He was freed be- 
cause no cell could be found to fit him.” 

“Hissing is the only sound in nature 
which makes no echo.” 

Last week, Mr. Ripley’s “Believe It or 
Not” contained an item which caused 
amazement to many a student of human 
anatomy. The item: “Maréchal de Bas- 
sompierre poured 13 [pint] bottles of 
wine into a vase and drank it in one 
breath—as a toast to the 13 cantons of 
Switzerland.” Mr. Ripley had proof for 
this statement in French histories, which 
told how Maréchal de Bassompierre, 
famed convivial, was sent by King Louis 
of France in 1625 to recruit Swiss guards 
and gain a pledge of allegiance from the 
Swiss cantons. Two Manhattan phy- 
sicians, last week, said that the medieval 
historians had exaggerated, for it is im- 
possible for the human system to hold 13 
pints of any liquid at any given moment, 
and also impossible to drink more than 5 
pints in one breath. 

Mr. Ripley began drawing “Believe It 
or Not” eight years ago in the old New 
York Globe. Today, he employ s a linguist, 
two readers, a secretary; receives an aver- 
age of 1,000 letters a week. He has trav- 
eled in 53 countries in search of material. 
Simon & Schuster will soon publish “Be- 
lieve It or Not” in book form. 
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The new International Peace Bridge at Buffalo, }O 
Joining Canada and United States 





a wonderful City..... 


Cheap, abundant, never- 
failing hydro-electric pow- 
er from Niagara Falls 
helps to make the Frontier 
one of the greatest indus- 
trial centers of the 
United States. “te 


€ Buffalo offers incomparable oppor- 
tunities for the establishment of new 
industries or branch plants of going 
concerns---a key position between sec- 
tions producing vast quantities of raw 
materials and the country’s greatest 
marketing territory on the border land 
of Canada’s most populace province. 


€ Thirty-seven miles of water front.... 
a great harbor..... thirteen trunk line 
railroads....abundant hydro-electric 
power....one of the finest airports of 
the country....industrial sites on both 
sides of the international border at low 
cost....ideal labor conditions. 


€ This area is undergoing a great de- 
velopment. Grow with it. For three 

quarters of a century we have been 
oan identified with its business and 
industrial affairs. We will be glad to 
furnish complete data on any question 
concerning Buffalo and the Niagara 
Frontier. 


Manufacturers & Traders 


—Peoples Trust Company 


BUFFALO 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE _ 
Checked the District Bank turned over $2,000,000,- 


One thousand U. S. banks will be able 
to check up their depositors’ withdrawals 
by photography before this year’s end. 
Eastman Kodak Company’s new Recordak 
apparatus (rental, $300 a year, capacity 
16,000 checks per $5 in films) will provide 
conclusive proof that checks have really 
been paid. The Eastman Co. convinced it- 
self of the usefulness and salability of 
the machine before it incorporated Re- 
cordak Corporation for $1,000,000 last 
fortnight. 





Arithmetic 


Last week, citizens respectful of the law 
paid income tax. The Federal Reserve 
Banks throughout the obedient land ar- 
ranged ledgers to dodge the accounting 
strain. In one day, in Manhattan alone, 


000 without rippling the glassy calm of the 
money market. Treasury certificates for 

550,000,000 were redeemed ; $560,000,000 
of fresh Government obligations were sold 
to the prudent. $450,000,000 income tax 
was collected, and “easy” money “ruled” 
because banks had the use of money rep- 
resented by income tax checks for several 
days (before return of checks) for nothing 
at all. 


Safety 

Of the 15 major industries, which is 
the safest, which the most dangerous? 
The National Industrial Conference Board 
studied 1,725 establishments, employing 
1,221,094 persons; reported last week that 
the textile industry is safest (31.48 acci- 
dents per thousand workers, per year). 


Mining is most dangerous (184.76 per 
thousand). The list in order of safety is: 
textiles, chemistry, cement, automobiles, 
food, power press work, petroleum, rub- 
ber, public utilities, paper & pulp, quarries, 
construction, packing & tanning, wood- 
working, mining. 


Air Bonds 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago and Man- 
hattan investment bankers, will broadcast 
investment doctrine weekly after April 5. 
The Red Network’s 32 stations (National 
Broadcasting Co., operators) will carry to 
investors’ firesides talks by leaders in in- 
dustry, banking, commerce about the art 
and science of savings & interest. The end 
is educational, but in order not to be dull 
the bankers are supplementing their les- 
sons in investment practice with “musical 
features of the highest order.” 








Next to a Marriage Certificate 


A CERTIFICATE of ownership in some dependable 
security is the most important thing in life to the 


woman who guards the hearth. 





An investment in Cities Ser- 
vice securities protects you 
against the risk of putting 
all your eggs in one basket. 
Your dividends come fromthe 
earnings of more than 100sub- 
sidiary companies, spread over 
North America from lower 
Canada to Mexico. These sub- 
sidiaries are active in three 
great industries—electric light 
and power, manufactured and 
natural gas, and petroleum. 


—----------- 5 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 

60 Wall St., New York 
Send copy of your book “Serving 3,000 
Communities” and information about 
Cities Service investment securities. 


In her hands, to a very great extent, rests the respon- 
sibility for conserving and perpetuating the — upon 
which the home is founded—the spirit of love, of 
romance and of happiness. 


This spirit is one which needs the sunshine of finan- 
cial security in which to thrive. It cannot grow in the 
darkness of uncertainty and anxiety. A home that is 
not economically free soon becomes a prison. 


The ownership of securities of the $650,000,000 Cities 
Service organization is bringing increased freedom and 
security to 300,000 investors throughout the world. 
These securities are sound, readily marketable and 
attractive in their yield. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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Stock Trading Fury 

Furious was the rate of trading all last 
week on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Many a trader had been bearish, gambling 
on the probabilities that prices would fall. 
Of this, shrewd men laden with money 
were fully aware. They bought stocks and 
in such quantities that the bears could not 
supply. Shares of the Radio Corporation 
of America were particularly and peculiar- 
ly in demand. One Michael J. Meehan, 
Manhattan broker, bought and sold them 
for Arthur W. Cutten of Chicago and the 
Fisher brothers of Detroit, who managed 
a sort of corner in R.C.A. stock. Its price, 
consequently, rose $30 in the week. Prices 
of other stocks rose correspondingly. 
When the week ended, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange realized that 
on each of five successive days they had 
traded more than 3,000,000 shares, a rec- 
ord; that during the week they had traded 
20,500,000-0dd shares, another record. 
Whereupon, Trader Meehan broke another 
record—by paying $315,000 for a part- 
ner’s seat on the exchange. 


4 or 5 Systems 

Financial press agents fought doughtily 
all week, as they did less conspicuously 
for three preceding weeks, over a national 
railway problem, essentially political, sec- 
ondarily financial. The problem is wheth- 
er there are to be four or five dominant 
trunk-lines westward from New York. 
The fifth, if at all, would be organized and 
run by Leonor Fresnel Loree, who now 
controls the Delaware & Hudson. Mr. 
Loree, grizzly-bear of railroads, Harri- 
man’s successor in talent, conferred for 
nearly three hours. His conferees repre- 
sented four trunk-line adversaries: the 
Pennsylvania, the New York Central, the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Van Sweringen 
merger group (once planned to be based 
on the Nickel Plate, now planned to be 
based on the Chesapeake & Ohio). 

Shrewd, the anti-Loree interests got the 
following statements into the newspapers: 

1) That Mr. Loree would abandon his 
fifth trunk system plan. (Time, April 27, 
1925 et seq.) 

2) That Mr. Loree would within seven 
or ten days accept a post as chairman of 
the board of directors for the Van Swer- 
ingen’s system. 

3) That Mr. Loree, ill, had been advised 
by physicians not to attend merger de- 
bates. 

4) That Mr. Loree was marking time in 
his Eastern merger negotiations because 
of his troubles with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over his Kansas City 
Southern-Missouri, Kansas & Texas- 
Cotton Belt merger in the Southwest. 

All these points were, with varying em- 
phasis, denied by Loree soldiers. 


If Mr. Loree’s opponents succeed in 
crowding him out of the Eastern trunk- 
line field the following mergers will in all 
probability become effective as long 
planned: 

1) The Wabash Railroad will go bodily 
into the Baltimore & Ohio System. 

2) The Lehigh Valley will be divided 


TIME 


half-&-half between the Pennsylvania and 
the Van Sweringen group. 

3) The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
will be divided between the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the New York Central. 

4) The Delaware & Hudson will remain 
an independent or “bridge’’ line. 

5) The Norfolk & Western will go to 
the Pennsylvania. 





LEONOR FRESNEL LOREE 
Faithful lieutenants howled. 


6) The Virginian will be split between 
the Norfolk & Western and the Van Swer- 
ingen group. 


7) The Lackawanna will go to the New | 


York Central. 


8) The Pennsylvania will be given a | 


Chicago-St. Louis short line by Interstate 
Commerce Commission consent. 

If Mr. Loree’s adversaries fail, there may 
come into being a fifth Eastern trunk-line 
system. Last week Loree stood silent. His 
faithful lieutenants howled “press agent” 
at adverse propaganda, as usual. Three 
years the battle has raged. Significantly, 
April First is fixed by both sides as solu- 
tion date. 





o— 
Wanamaker Manager 


“Their approval shall not be necessary 
in or to validate any decision or manage- 
ment by Nevin,” said Rodman Wana- 
maker’s $100,000,000 will last week (TIME, 
Mar. 19). “Their” meant seven managing 
trustees. “Nevin” was William L. Nevin, 
lately obscure youthful lawyer, now by 
inheritance merchant princeling. “Nevin” 
will henceforth manage, irrespective of 
benefit of experience of seven advisers. 

Student Nevin fulfilled Pennsylvania 
University’s law school requirements at 18. 
For ten dreadful, discouraging years he 
“practiced,” until accident confronted him 
with John Wanamaker, the Founder.* 
Lawyer Nevin was better at real estate 
than the Founder himself; when the owner 
died, Lawyer Nevin was made Vice Presi- 
dent of everything, all around. Director- 
ships followed, automatically. Wilful-faced, 
200 pound, 6 ft. 2 in., firm chinned, wide- 


*Literary designation, in Wanamaker adver- 
tising, of John Wanamaker, founder of the depart- 
ment stores. 
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to laok like this 


Every filing system has its crowded, 
overtaxed folders, which, altho never 
intended to hold more than a few 
dozen letters, are carrying several 
hundred. 


These folders, with their hidden in- 
dexes and high and low positions in 
the files, not only disrupt and impair 
the efficiency of the entire filing sys- 
tem, but, since they carry the cor- 
respondence of the most active ac- 
counts, are the most frequent source 
of trouble, because of misfiled or lost 
letters. 


erfe 


ILE POCKETS 


are designed to hold efficiently three, 
thirty or three hundred letters. They 
always stand upright in the filing 
cabinet, with their index tabs in 
plain view, ready for quick filing and 
instant reference. 





We urge you to try a “ Vertex” Peck- 
et in the place of that folder in your 
files that carries the most correspond- 
ence. 


The coupon below will bring 
you a free sample for this pur- 
pose. There is no obligation 
attached. Send for it today. 


ee _. ee 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘*Vertex’’ File Pocket, as 
described in March 26 Time. 


a eS Pe eee 


RS pr ree: eee. 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring. 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. N. 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| 9 ' hi | shouldered Attorney Nevin became master : 
You havent seen this  osiivemcieccce 


stores in Philadelphia, New York, Paris, 


It’s the NEW Brooks Visualizer—another Tokyo; A. T. Stewart Realty Co., Man- 
°° ° ’ | hattan.* | 
step ahead for visible record keeping! The ‘New’ Voi Wald featened: Sler- 


chant Nevin thus: “In conversation he 
occasionally indulges in polite stories.” 





Foiled 

Upon his return from Europe for a 
“business visit” last week Monsieur Jean 
Monnet, onetime wealthy French indus- 
trialist (brandy), present Manhattan 
banking house partner (Blair & Co.) as- 
tonished Wall Streeters by explaining 
through the Manhattan press that his 





Shien metal-bound edges of the cover seem 


simple enough—but there’s nothing else Motherland will henceforth lend money 
like them on the market. Here's a lighter, instead of borrowing. An outlet for 
durabl h ° neal France’s surplus funds must be found, said 
ee Core es WO Se oe owen Banker Monnet, former Deputy Secretary 
no matter how hard or long you use it. General of the League of Nations. But no 


“rivalry” with the U. S. will result, he 


An entirely new feature in hinge suspension ; ; Fhe ; 
el 4 = &¢ P soothed. Co-operation in international 








enables the prongs of the unit to be half- finance, U. S., England, France, hand in 
opened, fully-opened or reclosed by using hand, will be the motto. Usurers sighed 
only the thumb and index finger of one hand. or cursed. France had kept them waiting 
: ; 4 ‘ many years. The bars against loans to 
This makes the New Brooks Visualizer ideal France were down at last. And at long 
for records requiring mechanical posting as- last France had money to loan. French 
well as for those posted by hand. You can bonds rose to a new record price. 
turn from one visible series to another, take Check : 


out sheets, and operate the Flex-Site Shift to 


close up spaces or create spaces for new sheets, | _Homer Loring, Boston specialist in 


rejuvenation of worn-out corporations, 


or take out sheets, post and replace them— resigned last week as chairman of the 
using only one hand for the mechanical oper- board of directors of the unfortunate Bos- 
ation of the unit. Hand posting is done on ton & Maine Railroad. Directors insisted 


ick . on voting him $100,000 for his four years 
a flat writing surface that’s really flat. of voluntary service. He accepted the 
Toreally understand what the NewVisualizer check, established a Boston & Maine Em- 

4 f : we : b d ployes’ fund with it, adding: “The task 
can do for your business, 1¢ Must be seen an seemed worth undertaking, and the satis- 


handled—let us make an appointment. faction and enjoyment in having helped 


ie ; Ate . S accomplish it have been adequate com- 
Meantime, write for descriptive literatutg/to pensation for what I have contributed.” 


THE BROOKS COMPANY win aia 


Offices in 67 Cities re Annual Party 
1245 SUPERIOR AVENUE - CLEVELAND, OHIO 5 


Distributors for Canada’ Copeland-Chattersgg, Limited, Toronto 





Five thousand employes of Procter & 
Gamble Co. went to Music Hall, in Cin- 
cinnati, there to attend the annual cele- 
bration attendant upon the distribution of 
profit-sharing dividend checks. The sum 
of $700,501, reputedly the largest ever 
given to employes by any company, was 
divided. The 5,000 Cincinnatians received 
half; Ivory Soap workers in Macon, Ga., 
Manhattan, Chicago & Kansas City, Mo., 
got the rest. 


Ford Hacks - 


President Edsel B. Ford of the Ford 
Motor Co. designed a taxicab, putting on 
wire wheels, a clock, four doors & an 
Ustco taximeter; called the whole, logically 
enough, a “Luxford.” Hackmen saw it in 
Manhattan, ordered 300 the first week, 
without knowing the price or the delivery 
date. The Taxi Weekly, house organ of 
the cab profession, describes the Luxford 
thus: 

“Tts lines are low and rakish. The lower 
part of the body is green with a belt of 


yellow and red striping around the door 


TRADE MARK ————EE 
WITH AUTOMATIC SHIFT *In his 25-page will, Republican Rodman 
Wanamaker forgot to mention his Philadelphia 
Copyright 1928, The Brooks Co., Cleveland Record, Democratic party organ. 
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and window molding. The rear seat in 
the passenger compartment is large enough 
to accommodate three fares. There is a 
single folding seat in a recess well for- 
ward where the right hand forward seat 
of a pleasure car would come. The extra 
room gives the fourth passenger plenty of 
space for his legs . . . the running board 
is not wide enough to accommodate a 
trunk, nor is there any trunk rack in the 
rear.” 
pa 

More Earnings 

Alexander Legge, president of the Jnter- 
national Harvester Co. of America, (farm 
implements, wagons, tractors, trucks) an- 
nounced a net profit for 1927 of $23,- 
359,215 (1926 profits amounted to $22,- 
658,891); prophesied that “the company’s 
future in the present ‘power farming’ era 
seems secure.” 

Albert Russel Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, announced earn- 
ings of $11,937,861 (a decrease of 8.5% 
from 1926); sales of 116,740 cars (5,425 
more than in 1926). 

Andrew G. Pierce, president of the 
American Woolen Co., contrasted 1927 
earnings of $2,598,077 with 1926 losses of 
$2,103,153; commented, “The company’s 
financial condition continues excellent. All 
the operating mills are in excellent condi- 
tion.” 

Charles Bronson Seger, chairman of the 
U.S. Rubber Co., reported income in 1927 
of $10,232,052 (income in 1926 was $11,- 
473,158); explained that the selling price 
of rubber had declined 135%. 

W. G. Langford, president of the Rich- 
mond Radiator Co., announced profits of 
$438,297 for 1927 (profits for 1926 were 
$612,962); explained, “Only once before 
in the past 17 years have the selling prices 
of boilers been lower.” 

William Henry Nichols, chairman of the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., announced 
earnings of $24,586,872 for 1927 (pre- 
vious year: $24,072,820). Like every 
other year except 1924 in the history of 
the A. C. & D. C., 1927 set a record. 

Frederic Winthrop Allen, chairman of 
the Vanadium Corporation of America 
(vanadium & alloy for use in the manu- 
facture of steel tools and cutlery) report- 
ed a net income of $1,849,240 (previous 
year: $1,980,031); revealed that the cor- 
poration “has already developed over 100 
chemical compounds and stands prepared 
to furnish these compounds to the trade.” 

Frank Phillips, president of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., reported net profits of $4,- 
937,931 (previous year: $21,407,709); 
pointed to general over-production of 
crude oil and gasoline throughout the in- 
dustry; told that Phillips Nu-Aviation 
gasoline has been contracted for in Gov- 
ernment air mail service. 

W. G. Warden, chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., announced losses for 1927 
of $1,880,596 (1926 losses were $2,114- 
676); told stockholders that the mines 
had operated 97% full time capacity dur- 
ing 1927 (82% in 1926). 

Conrad Roy Keys, president of the 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., re- 
ported earnings of $794,148 (previous 
year: $413,317); explained that the in- 
crease was “due to larger volume of busi- 
ness and more especially to continuity of 
operations resulting in better utilization 
of manufacturing facilities.” 


MEDICINE 





Mobilization 


The old-fashioned family physician has 
long since given place to the specialist. 
Now the specialist is finding place in the 
medical group. All the ills that flesh is heir 
to can soon be treated in one great clear- 
ing house: The New York Medical Centre, 
towering on the Northern tip of Man- 
hattan. Twenty acres are its base, from 
165th to 168th St., from Broadway to the 
Hudson River; twenty-two stories meas- 
ure its majestic height; twenty millions of 
dollars have already gone into its con- 
struction and equipment; twenty years it 
has been planning; in this year of 1928 
it stands completed, the greatest monu- 
ment to medical progress in the world. 
On this single plot of ground will operate 
the following hitherto scattered Manhattan 
institutions: 

The College of Physicians and Surgeons 

of Columbia University 

The Presbyterian Hospital 

The Presbyterian Hospital School of 

Nursing 

The School of Dental and Oral Surgery 

of Columbia University 

The Vanderbilt Clinic 

The Neurological Institute 

The Babies’ Hospital 

The N. Y. State Psychiatric Institute 

Cripples, babies, insane, diabetics, men, 
women, children suffering from ingrown 
toe nails, toothache, or an untimely en- 
counter with a taxi, all will come to the 
Medical Centre. Here everything known 
about medicine will be centralized with a 
threefold purpose: 

1) To give the bewildered sick man a 
modern substitute for the family physician. 

2) To enable the specialist to work with 
other specialists, co-ordinating his research 
with the discoveries of his colleagues. 


3) To train doctors, dentists, nurses, 
social workers, pharmacists together as a 
working unit in the presence of situations 
which will later constitute their life work. 

Seen in mysterious cloudy perspective 
from the Jersey shore, they rise in squat 
masses which gradually pile up to an im- 
pressive futuristic pyramid. A close-up 
reveals a compact group of eight sky- 
scrapers, the high flat walls uncompromis- 
ing in their rectangular simplicity. The 
Presbyterian Hospital, the Sloane Ma- 
ternity & Squier Urological Clinics form 
the main stem of the group. Wings come 
out starkly at right angles, reminding one 
a little of the flying -buttresses of a 
cathedral, but they are built for service, 
not for support. Everywhere the walls 
are pierced by windows, thousands of 
windows which relieve their perpendicular 
severity. The skyline too is pleasantly 
broken by the varying heights of the hori- 
zontal roofs. 

The Idea. Vienna, Berlin, London, Paris, 
Heidelberg have developed little medical 
principalities. Harvard Medical School in 
Boston, Johns Hopkins Medical School in 
Baltimore, Washington University Medical 
School in St. Louis, each forms the nucleus 
of a small group of hospitals. Rush Med- 
ical School in Chicago, one of the three 
oldest in the country, plans an association 
of hospitals on the Midway. In Cincin- 
nati, the Municipal Medical School and 
Cincinnati General Hospital have fallen 
into line. The state universities of Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
have taken up the medical centre idea. 
Somewhat tardy, but by this very delay in 
a position to profit by all other experiences, 
certain citizens of New York, with a vigor 
and vision in keeping with their city’s 
resources, have outdone all other medical 
establishments. 

History. In 1921 a Joint Administra- 
tion Board was formed to develop a com- 
plete medical centre. The plan was given 
a firm foundation by Mrs. Stephen V. 
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Harkness and her son Edward S. Harkness. 
For years they had held the tract of land 
on Washington Heights, once the American 
League Baseball Park. When the Yankees 
moved across the river the land fell into 
disuse. The Harknesses wished to give it 
to some worthy public enterprise. The 
idea of the New York Medical Centre was 
outlined on paper. And the park where 
Russell Ford once swung a wicked bat, 
where Harold Chase caught many a man 
out on first to the cheers of thousands, 
was given over to doctors and all their 
delicate works. 

Equipment. The familiar discomfort 
and feeling of oppressive sanitation that has 
so long been taken for granted is no more. 
No glaring white bed, chair, table, wall to 
affront the eye and emphasize the illness. 
No long narrow hospital wards, each bed a 


case, to affront the personality and empha- 
size poverty. Everything that ministers to 
personal care has been decentralized. The 
hospital has been divided into eleven units, 
each comprising three wards. The largest 
wards have twelve beds, many have only 
four. Each unit has its own serving room 
where individual tastes and needs in the 
matter of diet are attended to; its own 
social service staff; its own secretary and 
telephone so that inquiries about the 
patient are answered promptly by a 
trained official who is familiar with the 
patient’s condition; its own solarium en- 
abling patients to be moved into the sun- 
shine without difficulty. Subdued restful 
colors predominate. Pleasing rugs (which 
no patient could guess are rubber) cover 
the floor. Each bed has its own shaded 
reading light, its own call system. Fawn 





THE WALLOPS 


[ No. 8 of a series. No.9 will appear April 16} 
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When washing 





gets'em arty! 


“Jest look at ’em stains, ma’am. They ah not dirt ’cos ah wash 
‘em good. No ma’am, they come from this y’ere rusty water. 
Evytime ah wring ’em out ah see these brown rus’ places, and 
ah don’ want no one blamin’ Arbutus, fo’ it ain’t her fault.” 


Clara Wallop looked down at the water that showed an orange 


color through the soap suds. 


“I know it isn’t your fault, Arbutus,” she sympathized. “It’s 
the rusty water pipes in this house. They’re just awful!” 


home tonight.” 


Replace with brass pipe little by little, 
or all at once, and ask for Alpha Brass 
Pipe too, for all brass pipes are not the 
same. Alpha Brass Pipe contains more 
copper and lead. Plumbers prefer it be- 





““Missus Wallop, ma’am, why doan you get Mista Wallop to put 
| in some good clean water pipes so you can get good clean water?” 


“I know it, Arbutus. We ought to put in brass pipe that can’t 
rust and then we would have clean water and good water pressure 
too. I'll talk to Mr. Wallop about it again when he comes 


Copyright ’28, C. B. & C. Co., Inc. 


cause it cuts cleaner and sharper threads, 
making leak-proof joints. It positively 
cannot rust and the Alpha trade-mark, 
stamped every 12 inches, guarantees 
it for soundness and satisfaction. 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE ,2d« fom, CHASE BRASS 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Incorporated, Waterbury, Conn. 


colored rubber (to prevent spine-shivering 
noises) covers each bedside table. 

Welcome. This regard for the patient 
as a human being is not limited to the sick 
room, it extends to the very boundaries of 
the land. Sick, discouraged, confused, the 
patient arrives at the hospital. Instead of 
the dreary delays in dismal waiting rooms 
he is now received in a small cheerful office 
where an expert is ready to pass upon his 
case immediately. An escort is in waiting 
to conduct him to the ward best suited for 
his needs. Meanwhile word is flashed to 
the clerk of that floor that Mr. John Doe 
requiring treatment for varicose veins is 
on his way up in elevator No. 3 and when 
Mr. Doe steps out there is a friend to greet 
him by name and help him to bed. The 
patient’s window looks out upon lovely 
gardens and the peaceful Hudson with the 
Palisades forming a back drop. Roof 
gardens, music room, game room, gym- 
nasium contribute toward a mental as well 
as physical cure. 

Laundries, etc. Only the mechanics of 
the institution, the gross impersonal proces- 
ses where efficiency is measured in terms of 
standardization, are centralized. The enor- 
mous laundry can handle ten tons of 
washing a day, the main kitchen can cook 
6,000 meals. Heating, lighting, ventilation, 
hot water, ice water, sterilization and prep- 
aration of bandages, everything that 
ministers to impersonal welfare has been 
centralized. 

Private Patients. The Harkness Pa- 
vilion for Private Patients occupies the 
west wing of the hospital. The income 
from the Pavilion will help run the hos- 
pital, and here indeed the atmosphere is 
that of the most luxurious modern hotel. 
Each private room has its private bath 
room, and many have sitting rooms form- 
ing a suite. Fine copies of period furniture, 
harmonious draperies, papered washable 
walls, all so treated as to be even more 
sanitary than tile or marble, create an 
atmosphere of pleasant ease. A la carte 
menus are provided for those whose desires 
may dictate their diets, and each patient 
has an individual locked refrigerator in the 
kitchen for such dainties as may have been 
brought or bought. One floor with private 
elevator has been set aside as a hotel for 
friends and relatives. 

The Babies Hospital, which will be in 
the east wing of the hospital, is still in an 
early stage of construction. The campaign 
to raise $1,500,000 for this purpose was 
started last week by the Board of Directors 
and the Board of Women Managers. 

Group. By 1929 the Medical Centre 
hopes to be functioning smoothly for every 
class of patient, rich and poor, requiring 
care in bed or in an office, suffering from 
any disease, requiring the attention of a 
single specialist, or a group, coming as an 
individual or as part of a community 
health problem. It will be training medical 
students, dental students, specialists, public 
health workers, nurses, social workers, 
pharmacists, hospital administrators; giv- 
ing the older men in practice opportunity 
to keep in touch with new developments; 
forging in its laboratories new weapons to 
fight disease. Preservation of individuality 
applies to hospitals as well as patients. 
They have agreed upon association with- 

out consolidation, co-operation instead of 
competition, no overlapping of functions, 
economy of resources by joint action in the 
purchase of supplies, etc. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 








Tenderloin. Sputtering, squealing, the 
first night audience squeaked in their 
seats. They were looking, listening, to 
Warner’s new talking cinema. 

They saw Dolores Costello as the pure 


Do.Lores COSTELLO 
“Why do you perthitht in perthecuting 


” 
me? 


dancing girl asleep at midnight. Entered 
the villain demanding the stolen money. 
With hand to throat, she vows innocence. 

The audience then heard this gamey 
dialogue: 

“All right—you're not bad to look at, 
and my night shall not be wasted.” 

“Not that—not that—surely you have a 
sister.” 

Director Curtiz had opened this picture 
with such simple symbolism as a skinny 
cat sniffing garbage pails, following with a 
tale whose luridity dated back to the 
Black Crook, famed thriller. This one 
paraded the emotions of Rose Shannon, 
night club dancer who loved a handsome 
bank robber (Conrad Nagel). Eventually, 
wildly, wrongly, she is suspected of steal- 
ing, is arrested, scared under the third de- 
gree, where the spoken dialogue is first 
heard. To end this whole experimental 
footage, the actors use the academic, 
classic embrace. 

Of the voices, Cinema Critic Harriette 
Underhill wrote: “The fact that all screen 
talking devices give the characters a cer- 
tain lisp, slightly detracts from the serious 
effect. So, when the beautiful heroine 
clasps her hands, rolls her eyes and cries, 
‘Why do you perthitht in perthecuting me? 
I am innothent!’ it sounds funnier than if 
she were speaking her lines in ‘perthon.’ ” 





O 





The Secret Hour. There is no deny- 
ing the cinemart of Pola Negri, but it is 
a shame to see her put into cotton stock- 
ings and handing out coffee in a San Fran- 
cisco lunch room. Nonetheless, Luigi 
(Jean Hersholt), potent orange grower, is 





attracted by Waitress Pola. He writes her 
a letter inviting her to his farm, enclosing 
a photograph of his handsome house man, 
Jack. Then he gets full of giggle water 
and drives his car into a creek while going 
to meet Waitress Pola at the railroad sta- 
tion. Of course, Waitress Pola inevitably 
finds the arms of good-looking Jack. It is 
all rather diverting. Sidney Howard wrote 
it, using his successful play, They Knew 
What They Wanted, as a basis. 





The Heart of a Follies Girl should 
not be touched with a forty-foot pole. The 
plot is like a last year’s fresh egg. The 
captions are like nice round soup dishes 
full of soup. The girl (Billie Dove) is 
like a seven-course dinner in which each 
course is a can of condensed milk. 


—— 


The Night Flyer. 





Speedy, thrilling is 


this picture of how the mail train raced 
to Medicine Bend. . Director James Cruze 
routed from the round house the engines 
of pioneer railroad days as a setting for 
a story as primitive as that of Casey 
Jones. 

Jim (William Boyd) was a fireman, Bat 


by mistakes 
in pronunciation? 


Nothing reveals your culture, or lack of it, so surely 


Your speech identifies you. 
Correct speech is the first 
mark of education, of cul- 
ture. Most of us are guilty, 
at least occasionally, of 
painful mispronunciation. 


A Serious Social and 
Business Handicap 
People judge you largely by 
the way you talk. Many in- 
telligent men and women 
areseriously handicapped in 
social and business contacts 
by faulty pronunciation. Is your speech meagre 
and barren? Is it hard for you to express your 
ideas smoothly and forcefully? Must you grope 
for the right word and avoid any but common- 
place words? You are cheating yourself of a 
tremendously effective business and social asset. 

And it is no longer necessary. 
Now—learn by ear 

The Pronunciphone Course consists of 7 double 

honograph records (14 records in all) and a 
book which lists and defines 1900 useful words 
in the exact order they are spoken on the records. 
Your eye and ear are trained simultaneously. 
You get the fine shades of accent, and precisely 
the right voice inflection. Printed marks in a 
dictionary can never give you this. ‘‘It is almost 
impossible for one person to express to another 
by printed signs the sound of any word" says 
Richard Grant White, celebrated philologist. 

Developed by Authorities 

The Pronunciphone Method has been developed 


hors d'oeuvre chic 
exquisite Aida 
impious 

Buenos Aires 


psychiatrist 
irrevocable 
Fascisti 
courtesan 
Aphrodite 
incognito 
dishabille _ rodeo 


cognoscentt 
intricate 





How many of these words dare 
you use in conversation? 


demise 
canape 
gauche 
supple 
verbosity 
pianist 
incongruent jejune 
cuisine 


Calles 
faux pas 





(Philo McCullough) an engineer. Both 
loved snub-nosed Kate (Jobyna Ralston) 
daughter of the lunch room lady. Jim 
warns Bat to go slowly round the curve. 
Bat speeds up, skids, smashes into the 
ditch. Unhurt, Jim fires up old Engine 
No. 99, hauls on the mail bags, rushes to 
Medicine Bend on time, winning the con- 
tract and Kate. 


ainsi) 


Primanerliebe. Two German youths, 
irked by family and college discipline, 
commit suicide. That is all. Filmed in 
Germany, directed by Robert Land, it 
lasts almost an hour and is well worth 
looking at. The characters are so capably 
cast, the acting is so good that one’s eyes 
seem to hear real voices, the click of heels 
in corridors, the clink of beer mugs, the 
faint scratch of a pen. These German 
actors have a serious, slow, almost stub- 
born way of performing which is utterly 
convincing. The shooting of the scenes 
from striking angles, the sudden change 
of tempo and the superb lighting effects 
make Primanerliebe another reason why 
U. S. producers should take some more 
hints from Germany. 








naive 

bona fide 
piquant 
imprecatory 
fiduciary 
gibbet 
indices 
salutary 


by Prof. Edward H. Garde 
ner, for 18 years a member 
of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and E. 
Ray Skinner, Phonetician of the 
Department of Speech of the same 


university. The instruction is abso- 
lutely authoritative. 


Enrich Your Vocabulary 
The Pronunciphone Method will thaw 
out your frozen assets of speech by releasing into your active 
vocabulary hundreds of words you know vaguely but aever use. 
In addition to hundreds of general words in the Course, there are 
words having to do with art, music, science, literature, history 
—also scores of foreign words and phrases that are now aa 
essential part of the educated American's vocabulary. Learning 
by the Pronunciphone Method is sc simple, so easy, so sure, 
that you will enjoy every moment of it. It is like a fascinating 
game. The cost is very moderate and you may pay over a period 
of months if you care to. Send today for detailed information. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


iititiniathie: °° 3 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE COMPANY 
776 Wrigley Building, Chicago, Illinois | 
Please send me free—illustrated literature about the Pro- 
nunciphone Course. Note—If you have no phonograph put (X) 
here (_] for information on Special Combination Offer of Pronunct- I 
phone Course and new improved Q.R.S. Portable Phonograph. t 


acclimate 
explicable 
fiacre 
sinecure 
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AT SAN FRANCISCO 
GEARY and TAYLOR 
Aselected hotel for those 
who appreciate the best 
without extravagance | 
540 rooms with bath | 
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“Names make news.” Last week the fol- 
lowing names made the following news: 


Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
recently called on Postmaster General 
Harry Stewart New. He saw a bust of 
himself standing on the mantlepiece, 
looked at it with a pained expression, said: 
“Don’t like it. Makes me look like a high 
school debater.” 


Charles Augustus Lindbergh, as he 
dined formally at the Englewood, N. J., 
home of Ambassador Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, heard a motor horn tooting madly 
for help. Turned over, was a car in a 
ditch opposite the house and in front of 
the Englewood High School where Eliza- 
beth Morrow, his hostess, eldest daughter 
of the Ambassador to Mexico, teaches. Out 
he went without hat or wrap to help Engle- 
wood natives extricate the hapless motor- 
ist. That done, he returned, happily un- 
recognized, rumpled & maculated, to the 
Morrow dinner. 





o——— 


Gloria Caruso (8-year-old daughter of 
the late tenor, Enrico Caruso) was awarded 
an income of $12,000 a year for her main- 
tenance and education, by Chancellor Ed- 
win R. Walker of a Trenton, N. J., court. 
The moneys will be paid by the Victor 
Talking Machine Co. as part of the royal- 
ties from her father’s records. Since his 
death in 1921, these royalties have totaled 
$741,449, of which $422,981 were proceeds 
from the year 1921. 





John Wilson Snook (warden of the 
Atlanta penitentiary) selected from his 
flock a new chauffeur—Josiah Kirby, 
famed swindler of Cleveland, Ohio, who 


| is serving a seven-year term for using the 


U. S. mails to defraud. Mr. Kirby’s Cleve- 
land Discount Co. had dealt in mischievous 
mortgages to the extent of more than 
$1,000,000. 





Sir Wilfred Thomason Grenfell, for 
36 years medical missionary to Labrador 
fishermen, toured the U. S., took notes, 
then told a Montreal audience of his find- 
ings: “Whiskey is $10 a quart in Chicago. 
. . . It is said that prohibition has been a 
failure in New York but I learned that 
societies which used to care for neglected 


| children have closed their doors for want 


of something to do. Prohibition is the 
best thing that ever struck the U. S.” 
os 

Frances Alda (soprano, wife of Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, czar of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company) has no children, wants 
some. Said she: “In a few months I shall 
ask Miss Spence of the Spence School 
[Manhattan] to find me two adorable 
babies. I do not believe in the heredity 
jinx. I ask only that the babies be intelli- 
gent and healthy. I’ll want them, regard- 
less of parentage or legitimacy.”* 

— 

The Hon. Edward John Stanley, 10, 
is a scion of the great English families of 
Montague and Villiers. He stands to 

*Headmistress Spence died in 1922; but the 


School Alumnae Society still assists such as 
Madame Gatti-Casazza to find orphans, 


inherit the Earldom of Derby from his 
grandfather. He knows that the Countess 
Derby, his grandmother, is Bedchamber 
Woman to Queen-Empress Mary. 

One morning last week this august man- 
child whooped and gamboled at play in 
the garden of an Egyptian hotel near the 
great pyramid of Cheops. Nearby reclined 
a young woman, easing certain internal 
pangs with a hot water bottle. She, roused 
by the scion’s arrogant, unbridled shouts, 
rose up and hurled the comforting rubber 
bag at the Stanley child. Striking his 
shoulder, the bag burst, and scalded him 
so smartly that a physician had to be sum- 
moned. 





David Binney Putnam (14-year-old 
explorer, 6 ft. 4 in. tall, author of David 
Goes Voyaging, etc., Hotchkiss schoolboy) 
and his’ father, Publisher George Palmer 
Putnam, offered U.S. Boy Scouts four 
months of fun and an avenue to fame. 
They will select two youths, between the 
ages of 134 and 15, to go with them to 
Africa to observe animals with Hunter- 
Photographer & Mrs. Martin Johnson 
(Simba). The trip will begin on June 15, 
end in October. The two Boy Scouts will 
write a book about their doings, be paid 
royalties. 

Sherwood Anderson, author of Dark 
Laughter, collects news from Coon Hollow, 
Spratts Creek, Troutdale, Marion and 
many another Virginian village, prints it 
in two weekly newssheets. When he bought 
the Smyth County News and the Marion 
Democrat (combined circulation, 5,000) 
he explained to whom it might concern: 
“T am doing it primarily to make a living. 
My books have never sold.” Last week 
Editor & Publisher Anderson confided to 
readers of the Democrat: “The trouble 
with us is that we have to write the whole 
paper, and make our living nights. You 
can’t make money and have as much fun 
as we are having with these papers.” Read- 
ers of the Democrat wondered when their 
editor’s breadwinning novel would appear. 

—_—o—- 

Peggy Hopkins Joyce, collector of 
husbands and jewels, purchased from 
Black, Starr & Frost of Manhattan the 
finest blue diamond in the U. S. Weight: 
127 carats. Cost: $300,000. She will wear 
it, mounted in platinum, around her neck. 
Her latest husband was Count Gosta Mor- 
ner, from whom she was divorced in 1924. 


Fraulein Clairenore Stinnes, eldest 
daughter of Hugo Stinnes (late industrial 
Icrd of the German Ruhr), reached 
Peking, China, last week in an automo- 
bile which she had adventurously driven 
from Berlin across the Balkans, Turkey 
and Asiatic Russia (Time, June 6). She 
will drive on “around the world” ferry- 
ing the Pacific and Atlantic. 

patel eine 

John D. Rockefeller III (student) 
was elected vice-president of the Phila- 
delphian Society at Princeton University 
The society’s purpose is to promote reli- 
gion among the undergraduates. William 
S. Mitchell of Little Rock, Ark., was 
elected president. 
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All Expenses 
Visit England. Belgium, Hollan 
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CRAFTS GUILD T 





Dest wy 510 W.Dearbern re echense., 


Japan, China, Philippines, Honolulu, Malay, Siam 
A SUMMER VACATION 
THAT IS DIFFERENT 


Under personal direction of those experienced with life 
in the Orient. 

Leaving the Pacific Coast June 20th, returning Septem- 
ber Ist. 
70 Days—$1450—Includes All Expenses 


Far East Educational Cruise 
11 Broadway, New York City 
Bowling Green 





LAND FREE 
IF PLANTED TO BANANAS 


Bananas bear a full crop the second year. 





$5.00 monthly will plant five acres, which 
should pay $1,500 profit annually. Reliable 
Companies will cultivate and market your 
bananas for 13. Bananas ripen every day 
and you get your check every 90 days. For 
particulars address Jantha Plantation Co., 


Empire Bldg., Block A 2, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BUY YOUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


apedennee PINS 


FROM THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 
FREE CATALOG 
Either of these beautiful designs Sil- 
ver Plate 35¢ ea., $3.50 doz; Gold 
Plate 50c ea., $5.00 doz, Sterling Sil- 
ver 50c ea., $ 5.00 doz. 2 colors enam- 
el: Any 3 or 4 letters and date. Patent 

No. 3395 safety catches lic each extra. 


Bastian Bros. Co., 850 Bastian esate 





No, 3462 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


* WORLD TRAVELERS CLUB 


S14 W. O™ STREET LOS ANGELES 












im ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door, We pay the post- 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savings. Be sure to 
send postcard for Clarkson’s catalog. 
FREE Write for ourgreat book catalog. 
This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
_ 3 jeading sr 300,000 book lovers 
from it. Free KSI write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON Sroxen 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Scotts Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sodinsix weeks. A rich, velvetystretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have 
a luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. Read al! al out this unusual 
ass in our illustrated bookiet “Bent Lawns.’ 
ailed on request 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
266 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 













336 CLARKSON BLDG. 
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NON-FICTION 
King Christophe 


Biack Mayesty—John W. Vandercook 
—Harpers ($2.50). 





The Man. Haiti is a hot island, of list- | 


less winds, of low and cloudy mountains. 
Most of the people who live there are 
black or brown or yellowish because of 
their African blood; this was true also 
some hundred years ago, but then, beside 
the 500,000 sweating black slaves and the 
24,000 effete, lazy, clever yellow freedmen, 
there were 40,000 whites—French plant- 
ers, who danced and tippled in the big 
houses and ruled the island. Some of them 
often gathered in the billiard room of the 
Hotel de la Couronne where their scores 
were marked by a-coal black nigger boy 
called Henry Christophe. He listened to 
their conversation, his clever gentle eyes 


following their shots with melancholy - 


speculation. “They talked of their Negro 
mistresses and of the comely mulatto 
whores who supplied Cap Francois with 
whatever its quiet, oppressive nights had 
of glamour, passion, and forgetful laugh- 
ter... .” Henry Christophe never inter- 
rupted his masters. 

It was impossible that there should be 
peace on a crowded island with a popula- 
tion divided three times against itself. The 
blacks were the first to revolt. A man 
named Boukmann gathered his people in 
a forest, told them that the King of 
France had proclaimed three holidays 
every week for slaves, that an army was 
coming from France to make their masters 
obey. There was thunder in the sky above 
the woods, “. . . and, as if born of the 
darkness and storm, a giant Negress ap- 
peared in the midst of the crowded open 
space. A long knife gleamed wet in her 
upraised right hand, her naked body was 
streaked with rain.” In August of 1793 


Boukmann’s rebellion started; a few days | 
‘ : -. | hearty, tween-meal snack. Home—after 


later it was over, the blacks had been 
beaten, a few of the proud houses had 


been burned to the ground. Henry Chris- | 


tophe watched the rebellion with careful 
sorrowing eyes, as he had watched the 
billiard games in the Hotel de la Couronne. 

The failure of the rebellion was the 
beginning of a tragic and surprising war; 
battles were fought under the smoky sky, 
fugitives hid in the soft stillness of the 
mountains. A succession of dark generals 
led their ebony soldiers to cruel and be- 
wildering victories. Ugly Toussaint, who 
beat a Napoleonic army, was captured and 
sent far away to die. Clumsy Jean Jaques 
Dessalines made himself emperor of the 
black island and imported two ballet 
masters to teach him how to dance; be- 
fore he had time to learn, a soldier mur- 
dered him. Henry Christophe, the billiard 
marker, during all this time had done more 
than watch the sudden noisy game of war 
that his people were playing in the lazy 
island. He had learned how to write his 
last name and he had become a soldier, 
a general, a governor under Dessalines. 
When Dessalines died, Henry Christophe 
was made president for four years, then 
appointed King. 

He ruled for nine years. His palace of 
Sans Souci had a brook that ran under 














Vacation in Europe 
ALL EXPENSES PAID! 


O*: day next summer you will 
watch the fading skyline of New 
York from the deck of a great 
ocean liner. It will carry you to the port 
of Liverpool from which you will speed 
over the English downs to Chester. From 
there by motor to Leamington, the 
Shakespeare Country, Oxford. Then 
after two days in London spent between 
Westminster Abbey and the Tower of 
London (not forgetting “The Cheshire 
Cheese”), you go to The Hague, famed 
as “The Smartest Capital in Europe.” 
To Amsterdam, “The Venice of the 
North.” Next to Brussels with its 
medieval guild houses and the colossal 
Hotel de Ville, the largest municipal 
structure in Europe. On to Cologne and 
up the swift coursing Rhine to ancient 
Mainz. By train up the _ steepening 
Rhine valley to Switzerland, “The Roof 
of the World.” Then a week of motoring 
through glorious Alpine scenery. At last 
to Paris, with four days in which to 
wander through the Louvre, shop in the 
Rue de la Paix, and “debauch” atop 
Montmartre. Then homeward on the 
Homeric, California or Majestic, a week’s 


| voyage in the keen North Atlantic air, 


while quickened appetites respond to 
three smashing meals a day and many a 


the vacation of a lifetime. 


TIME Offers You 
This Vacation 


in return for your work this spring as 
TIME’s subscription representative. This 
is not a contest. Special arrangements 
made with Thos. Cook & Son make 
possible this amazingly generous reward 
for your efforts. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY for 


complete details regarding the plan 
which makes this delightful vacation 
possible. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
NEW YORK - CLEVELAND .- . CHICACO 





John Sargent, TIME, 
Cleyeland, Olio 


Send me at once complete details regarding 


TIME’s European Tour Plan. 


Penton Bldg. 
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Humanized 
History 777 


“readable, fascinating, 
amusing” 


—_ 


The First Americans 
{1607-1690} 
By T. J. Wertenbaker 


“A truly fascinating recital.” 
—N. Y. World 


Provincial Society 
{1690-1763} 
By James T. Adams 


“Covers with rare perception 
the conditions of society in every 
one of the original Colonies.” 

—New York Times 


The Rise of the 
Common Man 
{1830-1850} 
By Carl R. Fish 


“Tells the inspiring story with 
authority and zest.” 
—Boston Transcript 


The Emergence of 
Modern America 
(1865-1878) 
By Allan Nevins 


“Informative, illuminating, in- 
teresting...reads like a novel.” 
St. Louis Globe Democrat 


—_— 


These are the four published vol- 
umes of a twelve-volume series 
in which“ the daily life of the past 
is spread before us vividly.” 


A HISTORY OF 


AMERICAN LIFE 


Edited by A. M. Schlesinger 
and D. R. Fox 


At your book dealer’s—$4.00 each 
The Macmillan Co. 7New York 


IEMPLEGi@® OURS 
50 Spring & Summer Tours To 


EUROPE 


Over Famous Old World Routes 
Extensive Motoring & Sightseeing 
Small Parties, Splendid Leaders 
Medium & Low Prices 








Special Summer Cruise in the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
On fine new motor ship Theophile 
Gautier, with Tours through the 
NEAR EAST & EUROPE 


Most interesting trip in the world 
edium & Low Prices 


Send for booklet desired 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-T Park Square Building, Boston 
New York, Chicago, Washington, 
San Francisco 


| it to cool the rooms. He imported two 











ladies from Philadelphia to take care of 
his children. With unique ingenuity, he 
literally found money growing upon trees 
and gave Haiti a stable currency. He en- 
couraged trade, organized an enormous 
commerce in sugar, corresponded as an 
equal with European kings and built a 
fortress, on the top of a hill near his capi- 
tal of Cap Haitien. In 1820, when an army 
was marching on his palace, Henry Chris- 
tophe sent his children away and shot 
himself dead, with a golden bullet. 

Haiti is a quiet island again now, a place 
in which infinitely indolent, ill-natured 
Negroes move slowly about their business. 
It would-be incredible that wars had ever 
been waged under that muffling sky, as 
heavy as a curtain, that a splendid em- 
peror had ruled the ruinous country— 
were it not for the fortress which still 
stands up on the hilltop, a black fist 
against the sky, the citadel of Christophe, 
the monument of a man born no one knows 
where, mysteriously named, a slave and 
a king, whose enemies defeated him. There 
is a rumor that Christophe with his own 
hands, at night, buried gold in the huge 
walls of his astonishing battlement; and 
there are holes in its masonry where men 
have tried to find the king’s treasure. 


The Significance. The Literary Guild 
had the good sense to pick Black Majesty 
for its subscribers to read in March. The 
book is not written with genius either of 
style or of insight but it is written with 
intelligence and a proper sensitiveness to 
words. It can be asserted, with some 
justice, that, possessing these qualifica- 
tions, no one could help writing a good 
book about King Christophe. Author John 
Vandercook, in a day when too many 
authors with abilities insufficient for their 
task attempt to decorate matters which are 
trite or trivial, deserves applause for 
choosing a superlative subject for human 
and highly spectacular biography. 


A 


Wagh! : 


Kit Carson, THE Happy WARRIOR OF 
THE O_p West—Stanley Vestal—Hough- 
ton Mifflin ($3.50). Before Horace 
Greeley had thought of his famed sugges- 
tion, Kit Carson had made the West his 
own country. At 15, he was apprenticed 
to a saddler. He ran away after a few 
months to become a “mountain man.” 


| Soon he was counted among the best. He 


knew the habits of game animals, was well 


| versed in customs and mental processes of 


the Indian. He had a reputation for abso- 
lute truthfulness and reliability, and was a 
crack shot. He never learned to read or 
write (except his name), but he knew 
Mexican Spanish, Canadian French, and a 
half dozen Indian tongues. He was the 
first white man to become a cowboy, the 
greatest Indian fighter the country ever 
had. Before he was 50, he had scores of 
scalps to his credit and many an Indian 
believed he had a charmed life. 


Kit had three wives in eight years—the 
first two were Indian squaws whom he 
married according to Indian custom. The 
third was a beautiful Spanish girl, Josefa. 
They were married by a Catholic priest. 

It was hard for John Charles Frémont, 
adventurer (Timer, March 12), to realize 
that Kit was a devil incarnate in an Indian 


fight. Frémont, generous, press-agented 
the unassuming Kit, who helped him cap- 
ture territory from the Mexicans and 
make California a part of the U. S. As 
a lieutenant, Kit took part in Frémont’s 
quarrel with General Kearney in the Cali- 
fornia conquest. The U. S. Government 
was unwilling to confirm Kit’s commis- 
sion; and thus his two years’ service to his 
country under Frémont went unpaid and 
unrecognized. Kit regarded the Army as 
an unmixed curse to the country. Kit was 
never intrigued by the California gold 
rush. He was too busy fighting Indians. 

After the Civil War he was appointed 
Indian Agent. But by that time he had 
lost his health; was broke and lonely. He 
died before he was 60. 

Author Vestal finds Kit a bit tiresome. 
Readers will find Author Vestal tiresome 
for too much apologizing. Kit had cour- 
age, needs no excuses. Author Vestal also 
has an irritating habit of breaking into 
an Indian war cry, “Wagh!” 


FICTION 

Egotist 

An ARTIST IN THE Famity—Sarah Ger- 
trude Millin—Boni & Liveright ($2.50). 
Every family likes to think that one of 
its children will, some day, become a vio- 
linist, a poet or a painter. But if a child 
grows up and thinks himself a genius when 
he is really an ineffectual, then there is a 
fly in the cream pitcher, a tenuous tragedy. 
Put the ineffectual (Theo Bissaker) on a 
fruit farm in Verdriet, South Africa, make 
him physically unable to labor, give him 
a stupid wife whom he married as a sym- 
pathetic gesture and grew to despise— 
and the cream has indeed been polluted. 
Theo Bissaker stakes everything on his 
painting (it is awful). There is no market 
in South Africa for fitful canvases. Fi- 
nally, he leaves home, finds a job in the 
coal mines near Johannesburg... When he 
hears that his mother is threatened with 
cancer, he blows off three fingers of his 
right hand so that he can collect insurance 
money to send his mother to a reliable 
doctor in England. That is the end of the 
story. 

Author Millin, who knows her South 
Africa, has flayed artistic egotism with 
gentle skill. 


—<~— 








Ambition 


Ambition — Arthur Train — Scribner’s 
($2.50). Simon Kent gets along in the 
world. Why? 1) He is a graduate of 
Harvard Law School and an asset to a 
law firm that handles shady cases for a 
potent oil corporation; 2) his wife knows 
how to mix cocktails for his employer. 
After four years, Simon gets tired of get- 
ting along, particularly when he finds out 
that his wife had duped him into marriage 
after having an illegitimate child by an- 
other man. Honest, basically upright 
Simon obtains a divorce, a wholesome job, 
a new and true wife. Author Train tells 
it swiftly, stiffly. He has also written 
eleven novels, five volumes of short stories, 
six matchless yarns about Mr. Tutt (funny 
lawyer), three law books. 
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oe papers 
..imstead of 54 
and $4200 is saved 


A LARGE manufacturing concern selling a nationally 
advertised product was using 118 different forms, 
printed on 54 kinds of paper. 

This can easily happen in a business that expands 
gradually over a long term of years. New depart- 
ments are created from time to time. New record 
forms are added, and the paper comes from various 
sources. Often a department head knows the names 
of two or three papers. . . . “This must be printed 
on Blank’s or So-and-so’s ledger,” he says. . . . And 
he insists on those particular brands, though they 
may be wholly unfitted for the purpose. . . . Natu- 
rally, under such conditions, the paper bill is large. 


When the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
was called in to analyze this firm’s papers, it found 
that all the forms fell into three groups—classified 
according to their uses. 

One group included permanent records—busi- 
ness forms and data which must be preserved for 
more than 50 years, possibly with frequent han- 
dling. Another classification was that of semi-perma- 
nent records, kept in use or frequently referred to 
in the files for a period between 5 and 30 years. And 
the third group took in the temporary records, kept 
on file for only a year or two. 


Instead of 54 different papers—three were found 
to be adequate for every requirement. Standardiz- 
ing on these three grades permitted buying at ton 
prices instead of ream prices. It also permitted com- 
binations of printing forms and longer press runs, 
so that the total saving for the year 
amounted to $4200. 


KAGLE 





A 











It is such results as these, constantly duplicated in 
the work of the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau, 
that give a unique advantage to the firms which use 
its service. It is not always possible to recommend a 
direct cash saving, for occasionally a company is 
found to be using papers too cheap or too flimsy for 
the work they are called on to do. But in a series of 
more than 100 standardizations made for some of 
the largest firms in the country, there has been no 
case in which the client has not gained definitely in 
efficiency, or economy, or both. 


* The paper you buy—have it analyzed 
and grouped in this way 


The Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau will be 
glad to help you put the right paper to work in the 
right place. 

The complete service covers the standardization 
of paper for all your letterheads, forms, ledger 
sheets and card files, and also embraces an advisory 
service covering your paper requirements for adver- 
tising needs. It includes a thorough analysis of your 
individual paper problems and provides you with a 
comprehensive report which establishes quality 
standards and simplifies buying procedure. 

Because of the scope of this service it can be ren- 
dered only to a limited number of firms this year. 


- It is made without charge or obligation. 


American Writing Paper Company, Inc., Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


PAPER 


THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 


Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Coupon, Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
Chevron, Acceptance. Norman. Telephone. 





Eagle-A Ledger Papers 
Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Gloria Ledger. 
Other Eagle-A Business Papers 
include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers. 
LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN THE 
PAPER YOU USE 





The cigarette that’s liked 
for itself 


It is sheer enjoyment of smoking 
that has made Camel the most popular 
cigarette of all time. Nothing takes 
the place of fragrant, mellow tobaccos. 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 












